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CURRENT PROBLEMS OF SOVIET LITERATURE 


THE second Congress of Soviet Writers produced no rockets like 
Bukharin or Radek, nor a guiding star like Gorky. Nevertheless, the 
absence of a dominating personality and the fairly moderate and 
conciliatory tone of such official spokesmen as tried to steer the dis- 
cussion back to communist fundamentals, gave the rank and file of 
Soviet writers a real opportunity to voice their feelings. They dis- 
cussed not only the function of a writer, but also his situation in society. 
Both are considered to be unprecedented and both are admitted likely 
to change with the further evolution of Soviet society. Both, as they 
already exist, provoked some pride and sharp criticism from delegates 
to the Congress. Since the pride in achievement is customary and was 
taken for granted it made less impression than the criticism which was 
unusually pungent and uninhibited. Criticism exploded so sharply 
that it reflected a real impatience with pious platitudes about art and 
bureaucratic direction of artists as well as growing consumer resistance 
to primitive, boring and stereotyped, hack work. Indeed, as many 
writers freely admitted, readers were developing tastes more exacting 
than a young literature could easily satisfy. 

Actors have long been protesting that people will not go to poor plays 
and newspapers, prior to the Congress, printed many criticisms of flat 
and insipid writing and unreal characters in contemporary novels and 
reportage. There can be no doubt that, on the one hand, a large 
audience schooled in the classics is likely to make exacting demands on 
the craft of the contemporary writer, and, equally, those millions of 
people who are in the thick of what Gorky at the first Congress called 
‘the rush of life’ will quickly detect and repudiate contrived situations, 
artificial characters and rhetorical language. Fundamental problems 
of the direction, craft and impact of Soviet literature have been, are 
being, and will be worked out by life as well as principle, a fact of which 
party dialecticians are well aware, and the restatements of basic pro- 
blems in wider and more flexible terms, as well as a certain change in 
emphasis are a measure of this awareness. The goal of depicting reality 
in its revolutionary development remains constant but the means to 
achieve that end are being re-defined. Hence the new emphasis on 
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form as well as content and the insistence that the two cannot be 
separated. 

After twenty years of charting a direction and consolidating new 
themes and types of character in literature it is inevitable that both 
writers and their readers should turn once more to the craft of writing. 
Many of the broader aims indicated at the first Congress of Writers are 
now considered to have been achieved. Outstanding older writers have 
been won over. The literatures of the national republics have been 
developed and translated to a point where it is possible to talk about the 
inter-penetration of Soviet literatures. The number of books for both 
adults and children has been vastly increased. Soviet literature claims 
to be the ‘first literature to show positive characters nurtured on the 
ethics and morals of a socialist society’, and, as a corollary of this, 
claims to find increasing support wherever such a form of society is 
envisaged. The function of a writer has been radically changed for he 
is now socially as well as aesthetically creative. 

There seems to be little attempt on the part of Soviet writers to 
challenge this fundamental premise. Even among older writers of 
unquestionable integrity, like Fedin and Leonov, there has been a 
profound orientation to the changing pattern of a new society. Younger 
writers, who have known only the new world, however much they may 
grumble at its mistakes, imperfections and growing pains, however 
their own imperfect human nature may make them vulnerable to the 
temptation of good living and intellectual sophistries, show no dis- 
position to turn from life to the contemplation of their navels or 
neuroses. Nevertheless it is between the writer’s urge to depict human 
character as he sees and understands it and the party’s desire that the 
portrait shall include the direction towards and potential of future 
development that the rub most often occurs. 

The reasons for this are diverse. Although, fundamentally, party 
demands of literature are the same, the emphasis on different aspects 
of the function of literature may vary. In the urge towards relaxation 
and entertainment and in the interest displayed in Western literature 
during and after the war, the party saw dangerous temptations to leave 
the active social sphere for literary byways and excessive psychological 
introspection. Although the need for greater artistry was reiterated in 
1946 and, indeed, always is in party pronouncements, the emphasis was 
on the militant, political aspect of Soviet art. When this led to an 
oversimplification of the problem, and writers like Babaevsky* began to 
paint rosy pictures of the triumph of ideal heroes in artificially balanced 
circumstances, readers as well as more mature writers began to revolt 
against prescriptions which ‘whitewashed’ or disposed the light and 
shade of the present to accord with a predicted future. 
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As early as 1950 there had been the most vigorous criticism of the 
theory propounded by A. Belik in Oktyabr, 1950, no. 2* that if 


Socialist realism was the sole ‘correct and dominating method’ of 
Socialist literature, it must have a specific ‘manner, means of expression, 
laws of composition, subject, creation of images corresponding to this 
method.’ And, on the other hand, there must exist ‘methods and means of 
expression contradicting Socialist realism’ which should be renounced by 
writers and denounced by critics. 


Belik defined the method of Socialist realism as ‘portraying the shoots 
of new communist life as victorious and mature phenomena before 
they have been firmly entrenched in life’. This the critic Novikov* 
denounced as a neo-RAPP demand for ideal heroes which contradicted 
the demand for a truthful portrayal of life. Furthermore, he pointed 
out that the equation of a mode of understanding with a means of 
expression completely ignored the specific aesthetic character of the 
medium. By spring 1952, official spokesmen were denouncing ideal 
heroes and the no-conflict theory in which they blossomed. 

A Pravda \eader on the Stalin prizes for literature, March 15, 1952, 
emphasized the need for truthful portrayal of the contradictions and 
conflicts of life, and Simonov writing in Pravda two days later said: 


It is time to put an end to a situation when critics and some playwrights 
attack every negative character in a play as a distortion of Soviet reality. 


But, he hastened to add, this has nothing in common with the criticism 
of plays 


where the negative characters have been inflated to take the chief place, 
and in contradiction to the truth of life, are more interestingly and signific- 
antly portrayed than the positive characters. 


Further, and even more resounding blows against no-conflict theories 
based on the premise that there could only be a good and better, or 
better and best in a progressing society, were an unsigned article in 
Pravda, April 7, 1952 Towards Overcoming the Lag in Playwriting, and 
Surkov’s article Some Problems of the Development of Soviet Literature 
(Bolshevik, 1952, No. 9). Malenkov’s pronouncement at the XIX 
Party Congress in October 1952 came as a climax to the discussion. He 
said that Soviet art was equal neither to Soviet life nor the new audience 
created by it. Art must reflect the conflict and contradictions of life, 
not by-pass them. Furthermore, satire is a powerful weapon that can 
and, indeed, must be used even in a rapidly progressing society, to 
eradicate survivals from the past and present shortcomings. The lack 
of criticism and a ‘healthy conflict of opinion’ that had threatened to 
stultify intellectual life clearly had no place in art. The emphasis 
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seemed to be shifted from future perfectibility to present imperfection, 
and although there is no contradiction between the two, many writers, 
particularly young and impatient ones, interpreted this as a call to 
concentrate on the conflicts and contradictions of human nature as well 
as of situations that had earlier been soft-pedalled. 

Especially challenging was Pomerantsev’s call for a writer’s ‘sincerity’ 
distinct from the ‘patriotism, love of the people and faith in the future 
common to the majority of the Soviet people’. It is not clear from his 
article what he meant other than the subjective reaction of the writer, 
freed from ideological pressure. Here he came up against a basic tenet 
of Soviet aesthetics, namely, that art is the expression of society of 
which individual man is a part but not the final arbiter./ Judgment on 
life cannot be based on individual criteria but must ‘arise from the 
fusion of the individual with the people and the party which speaks for 
the people. Given this fusion, the writer will register his individuality 
in a manner which does not contradict the feeling of society as a whole. 
Since, however, Pomerantsev showed an interest in the ‘vices and evils 
of life’ which even lip-service to a common purpose did not temper into 
party optimism, his plea was denounced as a dangerous diversion from 
the ‘wisdom of the collective’ to the ‘anarchism’ of individual judgment. 
Insistence on negative phenomena implies the loss of ‘a clear revolu- 
tionary perspective’.‘ 

Party spokesmen at the second Congress have tried, therefore, to 
integrate the new insistence on individual character (not judgment) 
into the old insistence on collective purpose. They have repudiated the 
specious optimism of the no-conflict writers, while, on the other hand, 
taking a firm stand against writers ‘seeking factitious themes of conflict’ 
who ‘have written insultingly about the Soviet system and public’’ 
and who might, thereby, undermine confidence in the progress and 
feasibility of the Soviet transformation of society. It remains to be seen 
whether the writer’s intrinsic and sometimes idiosyncratic interest in 
human character and situation, now admitted to be one of the chief 
components of his art, will be able to achieve the optimistic balance 
reasserted at the Congress. 

The issue in question is the kind of mutation possible to human 
character. It is generally acknowledged that new themes must be 
worked out in terms of living human beings who add the conflicts and 
contradictions of human nature to the conflict of ideas and principles. 
This adds a fluctuating and variable human psychology to the changing 
balance of social relations. Very cften, as Ehrenburg emphasized in his 
article on the ‘Art of a Writer’, Znamya, 1953, no. g, they conflict 
rather than coincide. ‘Are conflicts between man’s magnificent social 
activity and the imperfections of his private life so rare?’ Nevertheless, 
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Soviet rationalism admits neither original sin nor immutable psycho- 
logy. “To the Soviet writer vice is not original sin and suffering not an 
inevitable doom’ (Ehrenburg). In depicting character, as in depicting 
events, the writer must not be hidebound by the present. This is 
precisely why Pomerantsev’s plea for ‘sincerity’ was castigated, for as 
well as turning the writer’s attention to a consideration of the ‘dark 
unwelcome sides of our reality’ it took a gloomy view of ‘the evils in 
man himself’, which Pomerantsev thought it might take more than one 
generation to eradicate. This suggests that Socialist realism must 
study and portray the conflicts and evils of character but must be 
neither fascinated nor obsessed by them (as in the West). For, says the 
party, unlike the West, Soviet society has the cure. The writer must 
never lose sight of that. 

There seems, however, to be some resistance to an all-embracing 
optimism. Many writers at the Congress, particularly the younger 
poets, thought, like Ehrenburg, that personal ‘suffering’, sadness, 
‘tragic love’, grief, had an important place in art and Yashin went as far 
as to blame ‘the insistence on optimism’ for banal verse and the scarcity 
of good lyric poetry. Dovzhenko felt the same applied to films. ‘Why 
depict suffering only as the overcoming of difficulties? People suffer 
for other reasons and always will.’ The problem of human nature and 
emotion in terms of private life rather than public action loomed large 
at the second Congress because it is one of the problems that has been 
most keenly felt both by writers and readers in recent years. Indeed, 
if the first Writers’ Congress saw as an essential task the creation of an 
epoch-reflecting and epoch-making hero, the second seemed pre- 
occupied by the delicate and difficult task of endowing him with a 
credible human psychology. Is this to be portrayed as socially con- 
ditioned and, therefore, evolving with the development of Soviet 
society, or are certain ‘immutable’ elements to be recognized and 
allowed within a general evolution? 

Official doctrine clearly pins its faith on social conditioning. It is 
significant that since the Congress there have already been attempts to 
safeguard the new psychology from the ‘immutable’ abstractions of the 
West. In a leading article calling writers “To New Heights’, Teatr, 
1955, no. 2, distinguishes between the conflicts of Soviet society and 
character and the dualism of ‘bourgeois’ man. The critics who use the 
bugbears of 


‘dualism, harmfulness and Hamletism’ have forgotten that the dualism 
portrayed and gloated over by bourgeois art is nothing more or less than the 
struggle of certain immutable elements, supposedly eternally inherent in 
human nature; good and evil, intellect and feeling, egoism and altruism are 
counterposed in their abstract, frequently mystical form; man in bourgeois 
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art is a pathetic figure, crushed by these contradictions, which have been 
raised to the status of fated and eternal companions of his earthly existence. 
What is there in common between such ‘dualism’ and the portrayal of the 
real contradictions in the character of Soviet man? 


This conflict, which Korneichuk had defined at the Congress as the 
‘struggle in the soul of the new man with the attacking old world’, 
is a historical reality, not ‘cosmic dualism’. 

Even more interesting is the attempt to carry the concept of a final 
goal into the method of psychological analysis used to create literary 
character. A. Shishkin in ‘Psychological Analysis in Post-War 
Prose’, Zvezda, 1955, no. 2, writes that the ‘Second Congress has 
sharpened the problem of character and the direction of psychological 
analysis in the method of Socialist realism’. He argues that psychologi- 
cal analysis, recognized as a valuable means of creating character, has 
now to be applied to the purposeful creator of a new society, not the 
‘superfluous’ man of nineteenth-century literature. The hero thinks and 
feels as actively as he takes part in all the phenomena of the life that 
surrounds him. It is this active nature of the hero that gives a special 
character to the portrayal of his inner life. The ‘flow’ of the psycho- 
logical process no longer engulfs man, he rides it to his ultimate pur- 
pose. Self-analysis will no longer be an end in itself, but a reflection 
of the active psyche of the new man, in the struggle against everything 
petty and egoistical. Shishkin argues against current theses that 
psychological analysis should be used only to motivate action and that 
‘superfluous detail’ should be avoided, by pointing out that the classics 
never feared a detailed analysis of the psychology of their characters. 
All he asks for is tseleustremlyonny* as opposed to empirical psychologi- 
cal observation. Soviet criticism, while warring against the limitations 
of Dostoevsky’s ‘individual psychologism’ which motivates every action 
and feeling without necessarily revealing the mainspring which would 
show character in full, finds Tolstoy a better guide, because for Tolstoy 
‘the active character of self-analysis is important, the hero strives 
towards spiritual perfection’. This is a variation on-a theme long since 
familiar in Soviet criticism. What place, if any, must be given to the 
unconscious or irrational elements in man’s psychology? The present 
answer seems to be that if they cannot altogether be excluded from a 
‘truthful’ portrait of living men, in active Soviet society and literature 
they will be kept under creative control by an emotional as well as 
rational striving towards the goal. 

In discussing post-war novels Shishkin finds that younger writers 
frequently lack the means to depict the growth of character. In Buben- 
nov’s Silver Birch and Rybakov’s Drivers the negative characters are 
more convincing than the positive, not only because their ‘inner 
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monologues’ are more convincing in idea and association, but also 
because their language is more expressive. Emotional reaction to 
phenomena is not the whole of human character and without a reflection 
of the ‘working of thought’ the author cannot show the development of 
character. Azhaev’s novel Far from Moscow is commended because 
although the author does not conceal the difficulties of life, nor dis- 
crepancies in the relations of his heroes with different people, he does 
show, in the tradition of Tolstoy, the ‘path of overcoming errors as 
the path of sharp inner conflict’. It is in language that Shishkin finds 
Azhaev’s heroes deficient, for the language does not always convey the 
intensity of feeling postulated by the psychological analysis. To the 
forms of self-revelation, the ‘inner monologue’ and the ‘confession’, a 
more varied and expressive syntax and vocabulary must be added. 

Such means, he thinks, are used to masterly purpose by the older and 
more experienced writer, Fedin, who contrasts not only the ‘flow’ of 
the psychological processes of his characters but also their manner of 
expression. The pompous phraseology which adorns the passive 
meditation of self-sufficient experience in the poseur, Pastukhov, is 
contrasted with the simplicity of Izvekov’s faith ‘that the shortcomings 
of man are not irremediable’. The hero is no paragon. He is capable of 
unworthy feelings, but they are ‘only a chance moment of a complex 
and multiform psychological process’. Thus, although writers are 
encouraged to turn to the ‘inner’ world of man, they are warned against 
introspection for its own sake and against metaphysical dualisms which 
may deflect them from their historical purpose. 

The dispute no longer centres on the range and depth of human 
character, nor even on the conflicts and contradictions to be found in it. 
At the Congress the problem seemed to be how these could best be 
reflected without damaging the ‘active’ character of the new hero. 
Writers, generally, have for years been rebelling against prescriptions, 
recipes, instructions and injunctions. Although they do not seem 
disposed to question the party’s concept of ‘constructive’ character, 
they are emphatic about the freedom necessary to create it in credible 
fullness and variety. Hence a violent denunciation of critics for ordering, 
where, at best, they should explain and educate. Hence an equally 
violent denunciation of play-safe editors and publishing houses who 
have suppressed or inhibited original work by excessive political 
caution. Writers demand less bullying, more freedom of discussion 
(amply demonstrated at the Congress itself), the right for both readers 
and writers to answer back at the critics and a more serious considera- 
tion of the problem of craftsmanship. Stalin prizes should not be 
awarded for indifferent work. Personal and group relations should not 
prejudice criticism. The critic should not wait for a lead but should 
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speak up and have the courage of his convictions. He should help both 
writer and reader, not attach labels and issue decrees. Party spokesmen, 
while admitting the ‘shocking intellectual state of our criticism’, do not 
regard the abolition of labels and prescriptions as the only cure for poor 
writing. As Gorky did twenty years ago, they blame the critics for the 
absence of what Gorky called ‘a guiding critico-philosophical idea’. 
Gorky went on to castigate the critics for 


employing one and the same quotations from Marx, Engels and Lenin; 
critics hardly ever judge themes, characters and relations between people 
by facts which are obtained by direct observation of the rushing current 
of life. There is much in our country, in our work, which Marx and 
Engels could not, of course, have foreseen. They have, apparently, quite 
forgotten Engels’ ‘Our teaching is not dogma; it is a guide to action’. 


Rurikov, even before the Congress, revived the Gorky note in the article, 
‘For the Creative Working Out of Problems of Aesthetics’, Kommunist, 
October, 1954, no. 15. Here he inveighs against ‘clichés, and miserable 
schemes’ which have nothing to do with ‘living creative activity’ and the 
‘deficit-finding, dogmatism and quotationism’ that is still to be found in 
the works of critics and writers on art. While deploring the almost total 
absence of works on the theory of aesthetics he finds much to criticize 
in one of the rare books to appear recently on the important problem of 
Content and Form in Works of Art by F. I. Kaloshin (1953). A priori 
schemes cannot be applied to art without ignoring the specific character 
of the aesthetic fusion between content and form and the relation 
between the two is not to be imposed by formula but deduced from the 
study of great works of art. Moreover, Rurikov takes exception to the 
‘energetic tone’ directed against those who deviate from the method of 
Socialist realism towards formalism and naturalism. He reminds 
critics and theorists that as well as ‘suppression and other such means’ 
there are always the methods of ‘explanation and conviction; we are 
accustomed first of all to explain’. He concludes his review of Kalo- 
shin’s book with a call for more serious, scientific studies in aesthetics, 
‘written on a high philosophical level, and based on the analysis of 
artistic practice, which must be taken into account if aesthetics is not 
to become dead scholasticism’. At the Congress Rurikov brought this 
concept to bear on the present as well as the past; ‘what we mean by 
Socialist realism necessarily changes with conditions and experience’. 
This suggests that the ‘theory of aesthetics’ energetically demanded by 
Surkov at the Congress will have to show much more flexibility and 
depth than the prescriptions and labels, the ‘blowing hot and cold’ that 
have now been officially repudiated. Party principle must prevail but 
it must be applied in a framework which allows expression for the 
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‘individuality’ of both the character and the craftsmanship of the 
author, and, equally, the ‘psychology’ of the characters he portrays. 
But people should not get lost in the ‘labyrinth of self’ and should reject 
the ‘supremacy of self’ because this is not typical of Soviet man. The 
writer’s function is to assist as well as register the transformation of 
society, but criticism, and, it seems, the new theory of aesthetics, 
should encourage him to do so in a more individual, diversified and 
‘artistic’ manner. Thus a moral judgment of the writer’s function 
remains, although the aesthetic horizon has been considerably 
extended. 

The distinguished linguist and critic Vinogradov has for many years 
been protesting against all schemes of literature which do not take into 
account ‘the specific character of the link between literature and the 
development of a national language of and for the people’.’ At the 
Congress he spoke up, as did Chukovsky, on the misuse of technical 
terms, inflation by adjectives and the addition of new clichés to the 
old. On the opening day of the Congress, in an article in Pravda, 
Fedin directed his fire against the journalists who could do so much to 
raise the standard of writing and, more often than not, contributed only 
‘pearls’ of journalese. He thought that every serious writer was eternally 
studying the art of depicting life by means of words, and accused 
critics of evading the analysis of form for fear of being dubbed 
‘formalists’. 

Such apprehensions are ridiculous. The basic tenet of aesthetics is the 

unity of content and form. Their indivisibility consists in the fact that 

content conditions form, which, in its turn, exercises an influence on the 
content. For the marxist critic who applies this principle in his literary 
practice it is inevitable that he should evaluate the content of a work in its 

indissoluble connection with the artistic structure. Only the rejection of a 

profound analysis of the ideas in a work of art would mean the transition 

of the critic to the position of the formalists. But the failure of the critic to 
analyse the form of a work in all its aspects certainly constitutes a loss and 

does harm to literature. Both are difficult to put right because in such a 


case weak writers are deprived of help and powerful ones frequently lower 
their standards. 


Young writers, particularly, need such help, and it is for their technical 
education that ‘works on the theory of all literary genres’ are urgently 
necessary. So, also, is a history of Soviet literature, a demand frequently 
voiced at the Congress. This would add a knowledge of the new themes, 
types and literary means used by ‘transforming’ authors to the rich 
heritage of the classics. Language like structure must be studied in the 
living practice of great artists. Practice, not precept, is now the watch- 
word for Soviet literature. 
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Many of the speeches at the Congress reflected, in one way or an- 
other, the writer’s new relation to his audience. Leonov, speaking in 
London during a recent visit, defined his own reaction to the problem. 
Leonov emphasized that he was speaking personally, but the points 
he stressed were fundamental and general. Of the two factors which 
determined his own work, respect for the writer’s craft, which demanded 
inborn talent, integrity and hard work, might be taken for granted. 
What, however, was more difficult to understand for an established 
society, was the new and unprecedented context in which Soviet 
writers worked. He emphasized that the writer could no longer wrestle 
with the age-long problem of his craft in isolation because he was made 
acutely aware of his audience’s reaction. It was the vast new audience 
that imposed on him the function of oracle and prophet because the 
audience demanded from the writer guidance in the conduct of the new 
life it was trying to fashion. This was not a fact of the writer’s making 
or choosing, it was an inescapable social phenomenon. The society in 
which he lived had undergone a gigantic convulsion. It was a young 
society based on different co-ordinating factors, working out new 
relations and new terms to define them. Aesthetic terms, like all others, 
had to be re-defined because many of the old terms are no longer 
relevant or have changed their connotation. Everything the writer 
wrote produced the most sensitive, sometimes supersensitive, reaction, 
and although all criticism was not necessarily constructive or relevant, 
it made the writer aware of his responsibility to his audience. His job 
was to write as well and honestly as he could about the things that 
mattered in a society where writer and reader admit to participating in 
the same fundamental experience. Together they must work out new 
terms as well as the new matter of literature. 

The tie between writer and audience has always been emphasized in 
Soviet practice as well as theory, and there has recently been some 
discussion as to how best Soviet writers and their ‘demanding’ readers, 
who are frequently in the thick of the life they wish to see depicted in 
literature, can establish and maintain creative contact. Does the writer 
need to be on the spot as younger writers like Ovechkin or Galina 
Nikolaeva maintain, or do they need the breathing space and special 
comfort of writers’ villages where they can work undisturbed? Intellec- 
tual ‘isolationism’ was strongly criticized at the Congress and the danger 
of transporting a young writer from the scene and life in which his work 
is often rooted to the specific writers’ world of the capital and its literary 
dachas was heavily underlined. The more active young writers at the 
Congress, like Ovechkin and Yashin, thought that writers had not only 
the duty of studying and writing about problems on the spot, but also 
that of intervening as ‘serious citizens’ (Yashin) where such intervention 
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could help. Indeed, Ovechkin’s sketches of life in the countryside owe 
their overwhelming success to the fact that, despite situations which 
sometimes appear to be purposefully contrived and characters which 
are frequently more clearly demonstrative than those commonly met in 
life, his people and problems do make the impression of having been 
found in the thick of the fray rather than in the pattern book for a new 
society. Such literary reportage undoubtedly demands the closest 
contact with the material. It is generally felt that writers who live on 
the spot should be encouraged to stay there and that more younger 
writers should be encouraged to live in the provinces and write about 
provincial life rather than about the better known life of the capitals 
and the large industrial and agricultural centres. What has been 
questioned recently is the efficacy of komandirovkas or short-term 
travel studies of special localities or problems. One of Novy Mir’s 
rash critics, since rebuked, had the temerity to write a long and devil- 
ishly circumstantial criticism of a new instalment of the diary of 
Marietta Shaginyan, one of the most distinguished and versatile of the 
older generation of Soviet writers and one of the most indefatigable 
travel students of many different aspects of Soviet life and technology. * 
Though Lifshits recognized that Shaginyan had earlier spent years 
studying special problems with admirable results, he thought her recent 
diary revealed a kind of ‘oblomovshchina turned inside out’ which 
defeated its purpose by trying to observe and participate directly in too 
much activity. He suggested that anyone who moved with such speed 
through so many areas and factories could only have the most super- 
ficial understanding of the problems and processes involved, that the 
description of technicalities was sometimes approximate or even mis- 
leading rather than revealing, and that unhappy directors must dread 
the intervention of well-meaning writers in their complex affairs. More- 
over, indiscriminate enthusiasm and ambulatory optimism did not really 
advance progress because the people on the spot were left with problems 
while the light-hearted observer moved on.° 

The whole problem of the writer’s relation to special processes will 
have to be reviewed in the light of recent discussion of the craft of the 
writer. The theme of work reasserted by Simonov at the Congress 
cannot be ignored in any Soviet concept of character but it must no 
longer exclude ‘individual’ human nature and the joys, pleasures and 
griefs of private life. Man must no longer be dominated by technology, 
he must be shown mastering it to creative purpose. Ehrenburg in the 
‘Art of a Writer’ suggested that it was comparatively easy to master the 
hero’s ‘outward form and situation — the flat and the factory shop’ 
but the real art of the writer was to get inside his characters and under- 
stand their feelings about work as about other things. Simonov, in 
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criticizing Ehrenburg’s latest novel, The Thaw, finds in the ‘flow’ of 
thought of one of the characters that ‘machines are counterposed to 
feelings and it is hinted that a man. understanding one understands the 
other badly.’** Polevoy, in his speech at the Congress, put his finger on 
the core of this problem when he said that ‘industrial fiction’ which 
‘may be accurate about machines but is poor about people . . ..does not 
seize the imagination of young people for manual work’. Writers were 
partly responsible for the ‘present rush into the professions . . . when 
new workers are so badly needed in industry, transport, and agricul- 
ture’. Evidently, the task indicated by Gorky at the first Congress of 
depicting ‘labour as creation’ and the hero of the process as ‘a person, 
organized by the processes of labour, who in our country is armed with 
the full might of modern technique, a person, who in his turn so or- 
ganizes labour that it becomes easier and more productive, raising it to 
the level of an art’ still presents problems that remain to be solved. 
The ‘creative’ side of the ‘process’ must not be shown as a technological 
abstraction, but as a living part of developing character. Here the 
‘psychologization’ of the new hero has a special and difficult hurdle to 
overcome, since many ‘processes’ are undoubtedly hard, unpleasant, 
repetitive and boring, and even with the end of planned fulfilment in 
view, they may not by their nature arouse much ‘creative’ enthusiasm. 
Presumably, therefore, even more emphasis will be put on innovations 
that make work easier and more productive, and here the ‘ocherkist’ 
who describes such improvements has an important part to play in 
providing semi-processed material which can be used by the writer of 
‘production’ plays, novels and film scenarios. 

It is quite obvious that the structure of Soviet society demands an 
integration of the writer into the life of society that is rarely found 
among professional writers in the West although it was common 
enough in most countries until the end of the eighteenth century. This 
has taken no finite shape in the USSR, nor is it likely to do so. While 
party purpose and party directives lead te a constant end, the changing 
character, or even mood of both writer and the new audience pull 
literature towards a greater diversification of means. Demands are 
changing and the pull towards more complex situations and characters 
arms the writer against oversimplified directives but also imposes a 
greater responsibility on him. It remains to be seen how far he will 
respond and be allowed to respond. The discussion prior to the Con- 
gress and at the Congress itself showed a not unpromising realignment 
of forces. 


B. MALNICK 
London 
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1 Semyon Babaevsky. Author of Cavalier of the Golden Star (1948) and Light over 
the Earth (1950) which won a Stalin Prize for 1950 but was later criticized. 

2 In the article On Certain Errors in the Study of Literature. 

3 Zvezda, 1950, no. 5- For a Principled and Objective Criticism. 

* From Korneichuk’s report to the Congress. 

5 From the Central Committee’s Message to the Congress. 

® Best translated as ‘purposive’. 

7 Cf. ‘Urgent Problems of Literary Research’, Znamya, 1951, no. 7. 

® Novy Mir, 1954, no. 2. 

® At a meeting of the Praesidium of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers on 
August 11, 1954, Ni Mir critics were accused by Surkov, among other things of 
‘barricading off art and literature from the creative, constructive, life of the people’. 

10 Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 17, 1954. K.Simonov, ‘Ilya Ehrenburg’s New Novel’. 





TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF SOVIET LAW 


Is there Law in the Soviet Union? The foundations of the Soviet 
regime differ so amazingly from those of the Western world, its prin- 
ciples are so strange in comparison with what is familiar\to our legal 
consciousness, that the above question is not without justification. A 
layman who does not discern in Soviet legal order any other provisions 
than the organizational and coercive, and who has many reasons to 
believe that rights of Soviet citizens are but conditional, is naturally 
inclined to characterize the whole system as lawless. For a jurist it 
would be an excessive simplification. He knows that no social order can 
exist without law.? 

The real problem is how to study law in the Soviet Union. A study 
of a foreign legal system may have a purely practical character. If there 
are commercial and cultural relations with a foreign nation it is necessary 
to know what provisions have to be applied in particular cases, how they 
are interpreted in legal literature and jurisprudence. As regards the 
Soviet Union such a practical interest is quite insignificant. Commercial 
relations have a peculiar and uniform character because of the nationali- 
zation of foreign trade in the Soviet Union. Cultural relations and 
intercourse between the individual citizens of both countries are very 
limited. Marriages between foreigners and Soviet citizens were and 
practically still remain prohibited,* and even private visits with the 
Soviet citizens are not possible without special permission of the 
MVD agency‘ in charge of such matters. 

A study of Soviet law may, however, be of interest from a purely 
scientific point of view as well as from a political one. Legal order 
determines the position of the individual in the state, his social status 
and his rights and obligations; it determines at the same time the cor- 
relation between social groups and organizations and the state and the 
individual; legal order regulates the economic system and establishes the 
conditions of political, social and family life. Therefore to know and 
understand Soviet legal order means to understand the peculiarities of 
the system itself. But, for such an understanding it is necessary to 
choose a proper method of studying law. 


I 

A jurist with a knowledge of Russian may periodically offer reviews 
of Soviet legal literature, legislation and court decisions. Articles of such 
a character are valuable as informative material which may be used later 
by the same writer or some others for a more comprehensive and system- 
atic study. The significance of that kind of descriptive work is, however, 
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not a lasting one. Like all informative material, it demands periodical 
revision and renovation. 

It has been only during the past few years, however, that a few articles 
of such a descriptive character have appeared concerning Soviet law, 
since it reached a stage of stabilization.’ During the last years of 
Stalin’s regime and even after his death, in spite of some changes in 
domestic policy, changes in Soviet statutary law were very inconsiderable. 
Law making is done mostly in the form of administrative acts, resolu- 
tions and decrees of the USSR Council of Ministers and the Central 
Committee of the CPSU. These acts regulate the most vital problems of 
Soviet economic life, increasing or decreasing the burden of obligations 
which many millions of people have to fulfil in order to build commun- 
ism. The content of these acts is usually very complicated and special- 
ized, and its discussion demands a special knowledge of agricultural or 
industrial problems, or conditions of trade or finance, rather than legal 
analysis. As regards the zakony and ukazy, legislative acts issued by the 
Supreme Soviet or alternately by its Praesidium, they have almost 
exclusively an organizational character, establishing changes in central 
institutions or territorial divisions. 

Besides legislation in its various forms, including administrative acts, 
students of Soviet law do not find any other significant source of law. 
. There is no common law in the Soviet Union. Common law as a source 
of law equivalent in its significance to statutary law did not exist in the 





the cassational departments of the Senate, the Russian Supreme Court, 
had « a very great significance in view of the fact that they contained inter- 
pretations of law. These rulings had obligatory force for individual cases 
only, a and the Senate could change its opinion on another case, but_ 
Russian lawyers and judges used to refer to the rulings of the Senate 
and applied them in similar cases, because the Senate rulings were 
mostly well documented and grounded. In textbooks and monographic 
works or scientific articles the Senate rulings were quoted or criticized 
as if they were a special source of law. After the Judicial Reform of 1864, 
all the decisions and rulings of the Senate were published officially in 
chronological order. Each one contained the full history of the pro- 
ceedings, decisions of the courts of lower level with their motives and, 
finally, the ruling of the Senate with the explanation of the defects or 
the correctness of the decision which had been appealed and, if necessary, 
the interpretation of the applied law. 
In the Soviet Union there is no such collection of ‘case-law’, and, 


besides, the Supreme Court of the USSR is not a purely judicial instita- 
tion. It issues orders and directives to all courts of the Soviet Union, 


/ 


prescribing how to apply existing law and sometimes demands that | 
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sentence be more severely imposed or higher penalties be inflicted for 
certain kinds of crimes in order to be in line with the government’s 
policy.* The Supreme Court’s directives limit the independence-of 
judges in both interpretation and application of law. Unfortunately 
only a small part of these directives is available abroad. 

As regards the rulings of the Supreme Court only some of them are 
published. At least they are only partly available abroad. It is very 
probable that only selected rulings are published for general use. Never- 
theless almost all rulings of the Supreme Court which we have at our 
disposal illustrate the exceptionally low level of justice in the people’s 
courts and regional courts. The Supreme Court notes the insufficient 
and negligent investigation of circumstances, formal attitude towards the 
interests of one or the other party, and application of law without 
understanding of its legal meaning. It is hardly possible to believe that 
all people dissatisfied with the decisions of the people’s courts appeal to 
the higher courts and the general impression based on what we know 
about justice in the Soviet Union on the basis of the rulings of the 
Supreme Court is very unfavourable. 

A collection of cases related by a former Soviet lawyer, B. Kon- 
stantinovsky,’ contains some very impressive illustrations of the pressure 
to which judges are subject and their dependence on supervisory bodies. 
An honest man was, for example, not acquitted only because the judge 
had acquitted three accused persons before him and the judge confessed 
to the lawyer that he did not dare to acquit the fourth lest he be himself 
accused of allowing ‘his class vigilance to be weakened’. In another case 
the judge, Mrs. Morosova, was removed from her job for ‘failing to 
maintain constant vigilance’ when she acquitted a worker who reported 
late to work. 

Another collection has been compiled by Prof. John N. Hazard and 
Morris L. Weisberg.* The collection contains various cases of various 
periods. Only. a few characterize the latest stage of Soviet order. More- 
over, the rulings of the Supreme Court, included in the collection, are 
undoubtedly related in Moscow to illustrate the humanity in contrast 
with the orders of the’ same court, but if the rulings of the Supreme 
Court are mostly just and legally well grounded, the decisions of the 
lower courts which were set aside may be used as illustrations of the 
above-mentioned imperfectness of the lower courts, especially people’s 
courts. Some of the sentences of these latter courts obviously reflected 
a trend to please the government. Such is the sentence for suspected 
speculation, another one against the chairman of a kolkhoz for not taking 
measures to protect the harvest while he could not improve the situation; 
the third, against a peasant who objected to an increase of a tax. In an 
inheritance case concerning a farmer’s household the College for Civil 
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Cases of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR instructed the court of lower 
level that the question ‘should have been decided with the interests of 
the development of the collective farm in mind’.* 

In general, however, the collected rulings do not formulate any legal 
principles and only two or three explain the mistaken application of 
legal provisions by the courts of lower level. 

Prof. J. N. Hazard in his interesting book, Law and Social Change in 
the USSR, referred to a number of the rulings of the Supreme Court 
which he collected with rare industriousness. However, many of them 
have in their abbreviated form lost their significance even as pictures of 
the life and characteristics of the people’s courts’ justice.**° Although 
some references reproduce real life, the most valuable material, which the 
book presents consists of the information borrowed directly from 
decrees, Soviet legal literature, newspapers, and other materials. It is 
Prof. Hazard’s indisputable merit that he has proved, although invol- 
untarily, that the available Soviet ‘case-law’ is not ‘common law’ and 
does not help in understanding the essential peculiarities of the Soviet 
legal order.** 

Besides the decisions, sentences and rulings of the ordinary courts, 
some scholars studying Soviet Law pay special attention to the legal 
practice of the Gosarbitrazh, State Arbitration organs. The legal nature 
of this organ is well explained both in Soviet legal literature and 
abroad.** As R. Schlesinger correctly emphasized, ‘this organ when 
giving its decisions is bound to pay attention not only to the letter of the 
law, but also to the economic interests of the State in the name of which 
one.of the agents sues another’. The State, as a single owner of all enter- 
prises, is naturally interested in preventing possible conflicts and in 
securing a settlement of existing disagreements which safeguards its 
interests. Although some principles of civil law are applied in trying 
disputes between particular enterprises, the judicial practice of the 
organs of State Arbitration cannot be mixed together with cases between 
private persons and even between private persons and state enterprises. '* 

Since legal order in the Soviet Union is stabilized and its case-law is 
not an independent source of legal principles and does not give sufficient 
material for interpreting the existing system, it is time, we believe, for 
jurists of the free world, who can interpret and appraise the Soviet 
system objectively, to approach it from the point of view of the theories 
and principles of modern legal science. Every approach and method of 
study can be productive. V. Gsovski,*‘ for example, uses mostly a 
comparative method; he emphasizes, in particular, the purely formal 
borrowing of some provisions and institutions from pre-revolutionary 
Russian law and characterizes such differences as between the village 
commune and kolkhozy which many other writers still do not under- 

B 
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stand a R. Schlesinger’ laid emphasis on the social background 
and theoretical conception of law as a regulating factor in a socialist 
state. J. N. Hazard follows him to a certain degree referring, however, 
to the more variegated and recent documentation, The most original 
and at the same time most disputable interpretation of Soviet law is 
that offered by Prof. H. Berman. He analyses Soviet law from the point 
of view of the two great cultural values; legality giving Soviet citizens a 
certain guarantee of rightness of judgments, and the ‘parental’ function 
of the Soviet legal order, which trains, guides, disciplines and protects 
citizens as a father does in regard to his children.** In his article cited 
above, published in Soviet Studies, he stresses that along with the exist- 
ence of terror there are ethical elements and justice in the Soviet Union, 
and he characterizes those who do not notice these bright sides as people 
blinded by their hatred, which encourages Soviet prosecutors to exter- 
minate their enemies. !” 


I 

Terror is certainly not the least weapon with which the Soviet 
government supports its power. And those who ignore it in their 
studies of Soviet government do not present an adequate picture. How- 
ever, it is no less wrong to characterize all the negative phenomena of 
the Soviet regime as ‘terror’ and all others as ‘ethical’ or ‘parental’. 
Legal order consists to a large degree of the provisions which determine 
the system of law making, law enforcing and law interpreting which in 
their total characterize the regime or its ‘apparatus of power’. If con- 
stitutional provisions are sham, law making is concentrated in the hands 
of the government, political freedoms are conditional or illusory, self- 
government does not exist, elections consist of approving nominated 
candidates without any possibility of changing anything, and the courts 
are dependent, then the apparatus is monstrous whether it applies 
terror or not. 

The history of law has made us familiar with various types of arbitrary 
systems of absolutism and dictatorship under which individual rights 
are not guaranteed, as is the case in the Soviet Union. To determine its 
specific peculiarities we have to emphasize the subjection of political, 
social and cultural life in the Soviet Union to a definite ideology sup- 
ported by the coercive power of the state. It is a new form of state 
known as totalitarian. Modern history already knows several types of 
totalitarian state. The communist state differs from the others as it has 
its particular ideology, its own final ends and, correspondingly, ‘its 
specific social and economic structure. 

Differently from the other totalitarian states, former Italian fascism 
and German nazism, the Soviet legal system eliminates division in 
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classes, abolishes private property, and its national economic plan 
brings to nought private initiative and private rights as regards entre- 
preneurial activity. All people economically independent of the state, 
or as an official Soviet document characterized them, ‘all exploiting 
elements — capitalists, merchants, kulaks and profiteers — have been 
eliminated in the period of socialist construction’. (Resolution of the 
XVIII Party Congress, 1939.) Since there are no private businesses, no 
private hiring of employees and workers, no one can find a job except in 
a state agency or enterprise. Even those few people who have their own 
small private economic activity are dependent in fact on the state which 
maintains effective and exclusive domination over all resources. The 
state can deprive them of raw materials and make their economic 
activities unprofitable. 

Thus, no citizen of the Soviet Union can secure his own existence 
unless he is loyal to the government and co-operates with it. By 
depriving a person of a job and income, the state deprives him of the 
means of existence. People in the liberal professions are just as depend- 
ent upon the state as the rest of the workers. There are no private 
publishing houses, and no private galleries or theatres in the Soviet 
Union. Writers and artists have no opportunity whatever to publish 
their works or market their canvasses. On the other hand, if they are 
members of the Union of Soviet Writers they are not free from specific 
obligations of an ideological and political character. In its message to 
the second congress of Soviet writers, the CC of the party instructed 
them that: 


Like all forms of art, literature is called upon to inspire Soviet people to 
perform creative labour and to overcome all difficulties and shortcomings 
along their path, to inspire them in the great cause of building communism 
... Literature must educate youth, the young workers, farmers of the 
collective farms, and soldiers of the Soviet army in the spirit of indus- 
triousness, boldness and certainty of the victory of our cause . . . to attack, 


expose and stigmatize the criminal plans of imperialists threatening a new 
world war. 


The message quoted illustrates that the ideological dependence is on 
a par with the economic one. Both are extreme limitations of freedom, 
and both are inseparably tied to each other. The final goals of the Com- 
munist Party demand an integral planning system and nationalization 
of all natural resources and means of production (Articles 4, 6 and 11 of 
the Constitution of 1936). This system, in turn, demands removal of 
ideological nonconformism and discord, and centralization, which 
excludes or at least utterly limits local initiative. As a result uniformity 
dominates the whole of economic and cultural life. 

There is only one employer — the state — and it can dispose of man- 
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power at its discretion. Some recent events in the Soviet Union have 
presented an interesting illustration of how the government makes use 
of the people. Since the new agricultural programme is based on culti- 
vation of virgin lands, it became necessary to dispatch various specialists 

to the remote parts of Central Asia and the steppes. The government 
dismissed tens of thousands of specialists from various central and local 
government institutions and offered them opportunities to go to these 
remote lands. Willy nilly they had to go. There is no choice inasmuch 
as the state is a universal monopolist, and consequently there are no 
openings besides those offered. At the same time, the state has no com- 
petitors, and thus it can dictate the terms of employment, the standard 
output, working hours, and wages based on the piecework system. The 
Standard Regulations affecting labour are compulsory, not optional, and 
have the force of law. The Trade Unions have been transformed into 
state agencies and in case of grievances, as numerous communications to 
the official Trade Union newspaper Trud prove, they cannot support 
the workers if the socialist state’s interests (the interests of the em- 
ployer) seem to be at stake.** 

The conditions described do not constitute a system of ‘terror’. 
They characterize the specific conditions of the state building commun- 
ism, which recall war-time conditions. They create an utmost tension, 
demand sacrifices and privations, an iron discipline and the inevitable 
predominance of the state’s interests over individual rights. The 
government, devoted to its ideology and final goals, believes that it has 
a right to sacrifice the interests of several generations for the sake of a 
happy communist future. For individuals, however, it is not so easy to 
sacrifice for the future and to sacrifice endlessly. The government, 
therefore, cannot rely on the people and it concentrates complete power 
in its hands so that all obstacles towards the achievement of the final goal 
can be surmounted. Hence we have a significant predetermination of the 
form and content of legislation and law in the Soviet state. ‘Until the 
“higher” phase of communism is reached, the socialists demand the 
strictest control,’ said Lenin. * 

The one-party system is a logical consequence of the trend empha- 
sized by Lenin. Stalin on his part added that ‘. . . the leader in the system 
of dictatorship of the proletariat is one party, a party of the proletariat, 
the party of the communists, which does not share and cannot share this 
leadership with other parties’.*° The party dictates its will to the nation 
rather than permitting it to express its own will. It appropriates also 
the right to formulate the law stemming from official ideology and 
demands the active support of the citizenry. A fundamental belief of 
Soviet communism holds that legislation is subordinated to political 
needs and is dictated by the party. The absence of any legal limitations 
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on the legislative functions tends to concentrate that function in the 
hands of a comparatively small group of central authorities, which does 
not observe the formalities of legislative procedure. 

The Soviet Constitution is a sham constitution, and every Soviet 
citizen knows it. The amendments to Art. 119 of the Constitution, 
which lengthened the working day from seven to eight hours, and the 
one to Art. 121, which abolished free education above seventh grade, 
were issued, not only in violation of Art. 146, concerning the order 
established for the amendments, but were presented as amendments 
for approval to the Supreme Soviet seven years after the pronounce- 
ment of the corresponding decrees of the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of June 26, and October 2, 1940, respectively. 

Recent practice illustrates the way in which legislative procedure in 
the USSR has been simplified. A rather significant reorganization of the 
whole central administrative apparatus was inaugurated after the death 
of Stalin; new ministers were appointed several weeks before the session 
of the Supreme Soviet. The Supreme Soviet had merely to express its 
approval by applause, during the extremely short (one-day) session, of 
the reforms and appointments previously effected. The same took place 
on the last day of the February session 1955, when Malenkov was 
replaced by Bulganin. Several members of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR were later dismissed although they had been elected by the 
Supreme Soviet in accordance with Art. 105 of the Constitution for a 
term of five years. 

The so-called Constitution is not ‘supreme law’ as a constitution is 
supposed to be; in fact it is the Statutes of the Communist Party which 
can be considered as the supreme law. The party concentrates in its 
hands the legislative, executive and judiciary powers. To the central 
Soviet organizations belong the Supreme Soviet, the Council of 
Ministers and the Supreme Court of the USSR. All of these institutions 
are completely in the hands of the party. In accordance with the prin- 
ciple of so-called ‘democratic centralism’, all party organizations as well 
as individual party members have to follow the directives of the Praesid- 
ium of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. This organ 
approves laws before they are presented to the Supreme Soviet or its 
Praesidium, which has practically replaced the Supreme Soviet, it 
appoints and dismisses ministers of all ranks; it equally appoints and 
recalls members of the Supreme Court. The military character of the 
party demands subordination; the decisions of higher party bodies are 
‘unconditionally binding upon lower ones’; and party members are 
subject ‘to transfer from one organization to another’ (Sections 3, 8 and 
21 of the Party Charter, as amended by the XIX Party Congress, 1952). 

Such are the foundations of the Soviet state system. They are at 
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present familiar almost to everybody interested in Russian problems. 
But not everybody understands that this system cannot be changed 
unless ‘Soviet socialism’ i.e. ‘universal state monopoly’ be abolished. 
And such abolition is improbable unless the Communist Party rejects 
its ‘creed’ and programme. For the realization of communism an 
integral national planning system is indispensable; the national planning 
system demands in turn centralism and subordination; such a system 
and subordination are not realizable if several political parties and 
various ideologies compete with one another. Only the existing Soviet 
legal order corresponds to all these requirements. 

But under such a legal system neither can free social organizations 
exist nor individual freedom and individual rights be secured. 


III 


Prof. Berman characterizes the legal conditions of Soviet citizens as a 
‘parental system’ under which ‘people are treated as immature, de- 
pendent youth’. The renowned Russian thinker, Herzen, who published 
his famous magazine Kolokol (The Bell) in London, characterized the 
despotic regime of Emperor Nicholas I as a ‘parental’ one, for he believed 
in the necessity of the government’s guardianship. A-hundred years 
later, the Soviets have established a similar system with different 
objectives and H. Berman’s epithet might be understood as sarcasm. 

All rights given by the Constitution to citizens are conditional, as 
the very formulation of the corresponding article indicates (freedoms 
given ‘in order to strengthen the socialist system’, Art. 125 of the 
Constitution). No Soviet citizen is guaranteed against arbitrariness. He 
may be arrested and banished, or deprived of his legally acknowledged 
rights; he always depends upon the grace or disgrace of the party men. 
Who does not remember the case of the physicians accused of grave 
crimes arrested in January, 1953, and released as innocent after Stalin’s 
death? What are the legal guarantees against similar ‘mistakes’ as 
regards the rank and file? 

Hundreds of thousands, perhaps even millions of people, if only they 
could rise from their graves, would testify that they perished after the 
same kind of extorted confessions, arbitrariness and violence to which 
the physicians were subjected. Many millions are suffering from 
arbitrariness and injustice but do not dare to protest openly. Every- 
thing depends on how powerful the offender is. 

Peasants and workers are subject to arbitrariness no less than people 
of any other social group. 


... collective farms boards do not always grant pregnant women the 
leaves due them, and village and district soviets do not always ensure strict 
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observance of the Collective Farm Statutes aimed at safeguarding women’s 
rights in every way, 

The Omsk city soviet executive committee adopted a resolution which 
stated that land in excess of 450 square metres on plots allocated for private 
housing could be taken from citizens although the law provides that 
individual builders in cities and workers’ settlements have a right to plots 
of up to 600 square metres. 

The Korpilovsky district, Poltava province, in a directive required twelve 
citizens to work on the construction of a school three days without pay, 
because they failed to appear promptly before the district soviet at its 
summons. 


All the examples cited are borrowed from an article by the Prosecutor 
General of the USSR.*! No doubt not all arbitrary acts remain in force. 
Not all decisions of the people’s courts are illegal or unjust, and a num- 
ber of illegal decisions are being reversed, but if in discussing the legal 
system, we look for legal guarantees against arbitrariness, we do not 
find them. The fate of individuals is in the hands of the party, which 
believes that it may sacrifice individuals for the benefit of ‘communist 
construction’, Such a belief justifies any arbitrary act if it is acknow- 
ledged to be politically expedient and therefore arbitrariness and viola- 
tions of individual rights are not eradicable. The Soviet newspapers 
cannot smother them. Trud reports: 


From year to year administration of the Magnitogorsk sng 
combine does not fulfil agreements concerning safety of workers... in 
many shops ventilation is out of order. (Editorial, January 23, 1954. ) 


In the same article it was stated that: 


The agreements concerning the measures necessary for the workers’ 
safety were fulfilled by a number of enterprises only by two-thirds, in 
others still less . . . the economic administration continues to be indifferent 
as regards the conditions of labour and life of workers; they consider 
caring for workers’ safety as something of minor importance. 

During examination of how collective agreements were fulfilled by the 
Tbilisi meat-combine named after Mikoyan it was ascertained that only up 
to 60 per cent of the appropriations for the needs of protecting workers’ 
safety was spent for that purpose. (7Trud, February 20, 1954, p. 2.) 


There are many complaints on the part of workers that they are not 
provided with dining-rooms and healthy food. The existing dining- 
rooms are often not satisfactorily equipped and do not have sufficient 
kitchen utensils, tinware or crockery, and customers have to wait in long 
lines until they can receive food (Trud, March 30, 1954). If there are 
dining-rooms, there is insufficient food, and managers gladly offer 
vodka and other liquors instead of healthy food and soft drinks (Trud, 
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January 24, 1954, p. 2). Besides food, workers also do not get fuel ‘in 
conformity with the stipulated norms’. In response to complaints, the 
CC of the Trade Union answered: ‘It is not only at your place that 
such a situation exists’. (Trud, August 13, 1954, p. 2.) 

An editorial from Trud (October 29, 1952) explained that unions 
were often responsible for not exerting ‘social control’ over the execution 
of the housing provisions of collective bargaining contracts. In 1953, 
there were still no changes for the better. According to the data reported 
in 1954 to the XI Congress of the Trade Unions by Shvernik, 


In 1953, the Ministry of Construction erected 600,000 square metres of 


housing, and during the first quarter of 1954 more than 200,000, less than 
it had to erect. ... 


Information of that kind has no less significance for understanding 
how individual interésts and rights of working people are protected under 
present conditions in the Soviet Union than the decisions and rulings 
of the courts. No doubt it is possible to photograph a certain palace of 
culture in one or another industrial centre, and a new apartment house 
for workers, and to assert with the aid of such pictures that workers’ 
needs are being looked after ‘in the socialist fatherland’. It would be 
similar to what we meet in the works of the jurist ‘knights of objectivity’ 
who are afraid of dark colours and always try to find one or two examples 
of triumphant justice and to forget hundreds of cases of injustice, as if 


they were armed with the indisputable data in favour of the positive 
balance. 

No doubt there are positive phenomena in the activity of the Soviets 
and there are just and humane decisions and rulings, but the problem 
is what prevails and what is inevitable sometimes, in spite of the best 
intentions of the government. Any exaggeration is repulsive! A Soviet 
jurist describes the conditions of workers in the Western world as follows: 


Complete defenselessness of personal rights. Murders and personal 
injuries at the capitalist enterprises... mutilations of revolutionaries, 
workers and peasants, committed for maintaining the domination of 
exploiters are characteristic of the bourgeois society.** 


It is enough to alter in the sentence quoted the words ‘bourgeois’ and 
‘capitalist’ and in the light of the above cited examples everybody will 
recognize the Soviet Union. But we do not want exaggerations. We are 
studying the foundations of the Soviet legal order, and we have at our 
disposal sufficient data for that purpose. ** 

We have sources authoritative enough to help us to reach a certain 


conclusion. Vyshinsky let us know that judges in the Soviet Union have 
not been independent: 
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In the court . . . the class struggle, which after all submits the proceeding 
and the end of every court trial to its own law, inevitably finds expression. 
Neither court nor criminal procedure is or could be independent of 
politics. This means that the contents and forms of judicial ; activities 


cannot : t avoid being subordinated to political class aims and strivings.** 


The lack of independence and the pressure and interference of the 
party men and institutions are the main obstacles in the way of the 


proper performance of judicial functions, and it is acknowledged by the 
party itself: 


The recently passed Resolution of the CC of the CPSU with regard to 
the evidence of interference on the part of certain party offices in the 
discussion of legal matters must be strictly followed. The Resolution 
stated among other things that certain local party institutions, instead of 
the political direction and control of the activity of the offices of Public 
Prosecutor, have taken upon themselves unlawful interference in the 
decisions of legal matters.** 


No interference and yet ‘political direction and control’ — this is a 
vicious circle from which the existing regime has no outlet and which 
predetermines the most obvious deviations from the principles of justice. 


IV 


It is impossible radically to reorganize an economic and social system 
without changing the behaviour, that is, the psychology of people. 
Those who rule and guide must be devoted to the new system. Those 
who are neutral or who oppose must have sufficient stimuli to work if 
not with zeal at least conscientiously, or must be forced to work and 
obey. At the disposal of every government there are various means of 
influencing and directing the behaviour of people. Law is not the least 
of these means. It orders, prohibits or permits, indicating the limits of 
the freedom which it protects. A loyal citizen adapts his behaviour to 
the legal provisions. Not all citizens, however, are loyal, and, therefore 
the legislator resorts to some additional stimuli. Various penalties are 
established for violations of law. On the other hand, if the legislator 
wants not only formal execution and obedience but real devotion or 
zealous service and co-operation, he establishes, as an additional 
stimulus, various forms of encouragement, awards, promotions, etc. 

The psychological effect of many legislative acts is so easily under- 
standable that special analysis is superfluous. It is possible, however, 
that the legislator does not himself foresee the consequences of his act. 
The provisions of the Soviet Penal Code (Art. 117 and 118), according 
to which all the participants in an act of bribery are responsible, 
strengthened the reciprocal interest of these persons in supporting each 
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other. When the Soviet government ordered people to present gold and 
jewelry, it incited people to hide them; when it demanded that peasants 
transfer cattle to the newly organized collective farms, peasants liquid- 
ated a great number of animals during several days. The legislator 
must know the people for whom he is issuing a new law. 

Guessing the effects of the established penal system seems to be very 
simple. In fact, the philosophy of punishment is, as is known to 
specialists, one of the most disputable (intimidation, retaliation, re- 
education, isolation of criminal element, or so-called ‘social defence’, 
punitur quia peccutum est, punitur ne peccetur). If there is no penalty 
established by law for a certain act, there is no repulsion aroused by its 
being committed as there would be if such a penalty were established. 
Every provision of the Penal Code, indicating what action is criminal 
and how it is to be punished, strengthens the repulsion felt for such acts, 
but not only as regards the potential criminal (motivating effect) but 
also all other citizens in the process of developing a consciousness of what 
acts are prohibited by law (educative effect), On the other hand, if there 
is no penalty established by law for a certain act violating the right or 
dignity of citizens and conflicting with their legal consciousness (intui- 
tive law) or, if the established penalty is too mild, the offended person 
is incited to revenge, to take the law into his own hands. The penal 
provision and public prosecution eliminate a too hasty reaction and 
appease the offended person and society.** 

The psychological effect of various provisions of private law is 
extremely complicated. The late Russian and Polish scholar, Leo v. 
Petrazicki, laid the foundation of this special approach for understand- 
ing private law in his works published in German.*’ The present writer 
has tried to develop his teacher’s doctrine on the basis of social psycho- 
logy, which was only in an embryonic state during Petrazicki’s life, and 
has applied his teacher’s method for the analysis of Soviet law. Every 
particular part of every Civil Code may be studied and analysed from 
the point of view of its psychological effect. The provisions concerning 
torts, responsibility for damage, compensation for expense and repair 
during hiring, relations between husband and wife, parents and children, 
etc. — all these institutions of private law deserve special study from the 
point of view of their motivating and educative effects. Such a detailed 
study of the Soviet Civil Code might be the subject of a special work. 
But it would be a superfluous work in the matter of understanding the 
peculiarities of Soviet law because many parts of the Soviet Civil Code 
are not applied under the existing conditions of centralized economy, 
or of the universal monopoly of the state, as this writer prefers to charac- 
terize it. Therefore in his book, Soviet Law and Soviet Society, critic- 
ized by Prof. Berman, the author has limited his analysis to the main 
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institutions of civil law: property rights, contracts and inheritance and 
only their general principles, 

It is not within the confines of this article to repeat the main con- 
clusions expounded in that book. Those interested should consult the 
original work, but in connection with the remarks of Prof. Berman 
some additional explanations may be of interest.** 

Property right stimulates thrift, industriousness, entrepreneurial 
activity. But these useful functions are real only if the objects of the 
property can be used for productive purposes. There is practically no 
such property right in the Soviet Union (exceptions are ey 
inconsiderable). As a Soviet writer explains: 


The personal property of citizens in the Soviet state is a derivative of 
public-socialist property comprising go per cent of all the productive 
funds of the country.** 


The possibilities for utilization of personal property are such as can be 
only, as a general rule, the means of achieving subsistence or an addi- 
tional income for the owner himself and for his family and cannot serve 
as a source for accumulation. In the meantime certain persons in the 
Soviet Union are in a position to possess considerable savings. The 
means which these people receive they spend on everyday needs, on 
items of comfort, on trips to resorts, on the upbringing of their children. 
Not only newspapers, but also novels and plays (The Seasons, by Panova, 
The Guests, by Zorin) describe the corruption and demoralization 
especially of the ‘golden’ youth as a result of the luxury and unproduc- 
tive utilization of accumulated riches. State property is deprived of 
those positive psychological functions which property right usually has; 
‘personal property’ is either too limited by legal provisions or leads to 
demoralization.*° 

The Soviet writers constantly assert that Soviet law educates the 
Soviet people in the ‘spirit of devotion to the country’, in ‘a watchful 
attitude towards socialist property’, labour discipline and an ‘honest 
attitude towards g governmental and public duties’. This characterization 
of the educative effects of Soviet law is even included in the Soviet 
Judiciary Act of 1938 (Art. 3). This writer’s critical approach to that 
assertion in the field of private law is one he also applied in regard to 
electoral law, penalties and rewards and some other branches of law, 
always comparing the provisions of Soviet law with the corresponding 
provisions of Western law. 

Does the Soviet electoral system, which dictates to the citizens for 
whom they have to vote, allow for interest in the electoral campaign, 
different platforms of the candidates, discussion of various problems of 
political and economic significance? Hardly anybody will give a positive 
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answer. The system established in the Soviet Union deprives citizens 
of that political education which elections have in the democratic 
countries. 

The significance of the problem of penalties and rewards in the Soviet 
Union is great. These additional stimuli are as old as the social world is. 
But in the Soviet Union they are misused. Because of the lack of natural 
incentives for zealous work and because cultural activity is subject to a 
uniform ideology, the Soviet government resorts to penalties and re- 
wards on a much wider scale than anywhere else. There is no doubt 
that a chance to get an award may incite a lot of people to perform 
certain actions which they would not do without such encouragement. 
And, on the other hand, the penalties established for certain infringe- 
ments and crimes restrain people from committing them. There is no 
doubt that an expedient application of both awards and penalties 
inculcates in people a desirable kind of behaviour just as it inculcates in 
children a certain self-discipline. That is a simple truism, true, however, 
only as far as awards and penalties are additional, subsidiary motives, 
since only then are they expedient.** 

If somebody gives or promises his children an award every time he 
wants them to do something he considers laudable, he will corrupt them. 
Such children will become mercenary, they will work for whatever 
promises greater profit and will neglect ideal motives. If, on the con- 
trary, he punishes them for every action of which he disapproves, they 
will become intimidated, predisposed to servility. L. Petrazicki ex- 
pounded the same theory of the effects of education on the consciousness 
of rights and duties and explained the necessity of a certain balance 
between consciousness of rights and duties. The Soviet legal order has 
deviated from these principles of reasonable education, and therefore 
it has no chance of reaching favourable results. ** 

Those who are devoted to the values of the democratic regime, the 
rule of law, political freedoms, guarantees established for protecting 
human dignity, cannot help disliking the Soviet regime. Those who 
have suffered or still suffer from that regime hate it. But it is Soviet 
ethics which inspire hatred for all real and imaginary enemies of the 
Soviet system. Russian scholars are educated in objectivity and are not 
accustomed to express their feelings in research works. They are 
studying the Soviet system in the sincere desire to know whether the 
system and regime established by the communists can justify, in the 
long run, the great sacrifices of the nation. That kind of research is at 
present also of international significance since the Soviet order has 
ceased to be just the Russian Soviet order, but has also become Chinese, 
Polish, Roumanian, etc. It was a great and dangerous illusion on the 
part of some scholars to consider communism as a purely Russian 
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phenomenon. At present, such a point of view becomes not only a 
prejudice against Russian culture and the Russian nation, but also a 
very dangerous approach from the point of view of their own country 
and the interests of the entire free world. 


University of California, ret. Georce C. GuIns 


1 Prof. Harold J. Berman in his article ‘The Law of the Soviet State’, Soviet Studies, 
(vol. VI, no. 3, January 1955, pp. 225-37) ascribed to this writer a tendency to deny or 
to ignore the existence of law in the Soviet Union. The title itself of this writer’s book 
Soviet Law and Soviet Society (M. Nijhoff. The Hague, Netherlands, 1954) contradicts 
that assertion. The real meaning of the quotation used by Prof. Berman is that there is . 
no such law in the Soviet Union as that which we Westerners consider Law. 

The present writer devoted a special chapter in his work to the problem of the 
‘withering away of law’. Prof. Timasheff in his review of ‘“G. C. Guins, Soviet Law’ in 
the Novy Zhurnal, vol. XXXVIII, N.Y., 1954 pp. 288-90, finds it superfluous. ‘It is 
the same as forcing open an open door’, he says. However, the chapter criticized ex- 
plained that no social order may exist without legal-norms and that social progress will 
not eliminate law but only widen freedoms and replace subordination with co-ordina- 
tion. This is hardly superfluous as far as the traditional doctrine of the withering away 
of law has still not disappeared from the pages of Marxist literature. 

* The prohibition of marriages between Soviet citizens and aliens was abrogated by 
the Decree of November 26, 1953. To understand that reform it is necessary to remark 
that citizens of satellite countries remain formally aliens. In the meantime marriages 
between Soviet citizens and Poles, Roumanians, Bulgarians, etc. are even politically 
desirable for rapprochement with the friendly nations of the ‘socialist camp’. To 
prevent marriages with citizens from the ‘capitalist camp’ will not be too difficult in 
spite of the abrogation of the limitations. 

* When a Soviet girl agreed to receive an American lady correspondent at her home, 
she did not make an appointment during a week evidently used for the arrangement of 
the date by the secret police. 

5 See G. C. Guins, Soviet Law, Ch. V, pp. 67-9. 

® Cf. the Orders of the Plenum of the Supreme Court of August 7, 1932; February 
25, 19333 June 26, 1942. 

7 Soviet Law in Action: The recollected cases of a Soviet Lawyer, by Boris A. Kon- 
stantinovsky. Ed. by Harold J. Berman. Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 

/ * Cases and Readings on Soviet Law by John N. Hazard and Morris L. Weisberg, 
yo School of Foreign and Comparative Law. Columbia University N.Y., 1950. 
Pe es and Readings, pp. 83, 84, 127. 

- Shen N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in the USSR Stevens and Sons Ltd., 
London, 1953. Cf. pp. 24, 25. 

11 Prof. F. H. Lawson, a renowned expert in comparative law, in his review of J. 
Hazard’s work (U. of Chi. L. Rev. vol. XXI, pp. 780-4) leaves the impression that 
the work reviewed did not satisfy his interest in Soviet law. If this is so, it is because the 
method of study applied by Prof. Hazard and the contents of his work do not concen- 
trate the attention of its reader on the main problems and peculiarities of the Soviet 
legal system. This certainly does not deprive the book of some other qualities. 

12 Some critical remarks concerning Prof. Berman’s discussion of Gosarbitrazh 
contracts and ‘pre-contractual disputes’ (see his Soviet Justice, Harvard University 
Press, 1950) and this writer’s understanding of the legal nature of that institution in 
Soviet Law and Soviet Society, pp. 117-20, 317 and footnote 30, p. 401. 

18 A thorough study of the Gosarbitrazh decisions (400,000 per year, according to 
H. Berman) may be of special value for the knowledge of the interrelations between the 
state enterprises under the conditions of the centralized economy. 

Mich, — Soviet Civil Law, vol. I. Michigan University Press, Ann Arbor, 

ic! 1, 194 

R. Schlesinger, Soviet Legal Theory, Oxford Univ. Press, 1945, Second Edition, « 
1954 


16 Soviet Fustice, Part III. 

17 This reprimand was addressed directly to the writer. However, Vyshinsky under- 
stood under the ‘enemies of the regime’ not only the haters, but also non-conformists, 
in whose number he could include even the partisans of ‘ Soviet Justice’. 
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18 Violations of the Labour Law are numerous and diverse. According to Shvernik 
the President of the Central Committee of the Trade Unions, in his report to the All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions in 1954, more than 160,000 complaints and letters 
were received by the CC in 1953. The newspaper Trud publishes but a few of the 
letters which it receives but it uses them for its editorials in a generalized form. 

19 Lenin, The State and Revolution, Ch. V, 4. In the same work Lenin quoted 
Engels’ letter to Bebel: “The proletariat uses the state not in the interests of freedom 
but in order to hold down its adversaries. . 

20 J. Stalin, Voprosy. Leninizma, Edition of 1952, p. 

21'V. Boldyrev, USSR Prosecutor General, ‘Strictly. Uphold Citizens’ Rights’, 
Izvestia, April 8, 1954. 

we M. Ch ikhvadze, ‘Sovetsky Sud v Borbe za Preodolenie Perezhitkov Kapital- 
izma’, in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1949, no. 2, p. 24. 

28 In the Collections available there are very few decisions and rulings of the Soviet 
courts which may be considered as significant from the legal point of view. But many 
of them may be used as illustrations in so far as the conclusions are based on the other 
more important materials. 

A. * Vyshinsky, Teoria Sudebnykh Dokazatelst v Sovetskom Prave, Moscow, 1946, 
Pp. 39, 

” For Piles Further Development of the Science of State Law’ (In Russ.) Sov. Gos. i 
Pravo, 1954, no. 7 Editorial. 

- Psychological effects of the system of punishment were analysed by G. C. Guins, 
Novye Idei v Prave, vol. 1, Harbin, 1931, pp. 232-3. Later quite similar ideas concern- 
ing the significance of penalties were expounded by some Soviet jurists. 

27 Leo v. Petrazicki, Die Fruchtverteilung. Drei civilrechtliche Abhandlungen, 1892; 
Die Lehre vom Einkommen B. 1; Grundbegriffe, 1893; B. Il: Einkommenersatz. Anhang: 
Civilpolitik und Politische Ockonomie, 1895. ‘The last work was never translated into 
Russian. Its last part (435-628) is especially important for those interested in his 
method of studying psychological effects of civil law and the significance of civil law 
for the development of the national economy. A short summary of the theory of civil 
law is included in Petrazicki’s Theory of Law and State (Translated by Prof. H. Babb, 
Ed. Prof. N.S. 'Timasheff) Harvard Univ. Press, 1955. 

General character of L. Petrazicki’s scientific works in the survey by G. C. Guins, 
L. I. Petrazicki (in Russ.) Harbin, 1931; ‘Petrazicki: Science of Legal Policy and 
Theory of Law’, by Hugh W. Babb (B.U.L. Rev. vol. XVII, no. 4, pp. 793-829) (vol. 
18, no. 3, pp. 511-18); Max Laserson, “The Work of Leon Petrazicki: Inquiry into 
the Psychological Aspects of the Nature of Law’ (Col. L. Rev. vol. 51, pp. 59-82). 

°° Prof. H. Berman devoted several pages of his article to excerpts from Soviet Law 
and Soviet Society, but did not discuss its leading ideas. In the light of the context it 
becomes clear that the contradictions which H. Berman has found are but imaginary. 

29M. V. Kolchanov, ‘K Teorii Sobstvennosti, in Isvestia Akademii Nauk SSSR: 
Otdel ekonomiki i prava, Moscow, 1949, no. 4, p. 286. 

30 The Soviet government pumps out accumulated capitals with the aid of the forced 
loans (30 billions for 1955). 

31 See G. C. Guins, Soviet Law and Soviet Society, Ch. XIII. 

%2 Prof. H. Berman believes that Russian workers and peasants identify themselves 
with the system because the programme of the rapid industrialization and militariza- 
tion (!?) inspires their enthusiasm and patriotic feelings (Harv. L. Rev., p. 951, 1953-5). 
This was more exact at the beginning of the five-year plan period. Since then en- 
thusiasm has faded considerably. The development of penalties and awards proved it. 
People are working in order to secure subsistence and increase earnings, 





SOVIET STATISTICS OF WAGES AND PRICES 


THE new text-book on economics, published in October 1954, contains 
the first pre-war-based statistics on average money wages and the cost of 
living in the post-war period. Mr. Mikoyan, the Minister of Domestic 
Trade,* had quoted in April a wage index for industry together with 
some retail price index-numbers. Regular series of the index of real 
wages and of the value of free services are published and it has been 
possible to derive (from statistics of retail trade and the annual price 
reduction decrees) a series of prices in state and co-operative shops. 

It seems, therefore, opportune to bring together these data, to de- 
scribe the statistical methodology underlying them and to compare their 
quantitative relationships with each other. 


Household Budget Inquiries 

Household budgets began to be collected during the Tsarist period; 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century analyses appeared of 
peasant household budgets in the Voronezh, Kaluga and Vyatsk regions 
and in Siberia. Immediately after the Revolution the Central Statistical 
Administration began systematically to extend the budget coverage: for 
1922-23 and 1923-24 budgets were available for the Northern, Urals, 
Central-Industrial and Central Black Earth zones, and by 1924-25 for 
the whole country, and each year until 1930 about 10,000 to 15,000 
budgets were collected. In the rural areas this system was disrupted by 
collectivization. For urban households a reasonably full analysis was 
published for 1927-28 based on about 600 households in eight industrial 
regions.* In 1932 the collection of budgets of collective farm house- 
holds was commenced but the territorial coverage increased relatively 
slowly.‘ Since the war considerable effort has been put into budget 
surveys and by 1951 29,000 inquiries were being made annually among 
collective farm households and 23,000 among families of workers and 
employees. In that year, a pilot survey on revised sampling methods 
was carried out and the new techniques were introduced from January 
I, 1952.° 

The inquiries cover both income and expenditure. In the case of 
workers, the greater part of income consists of earnings (basic wages 
plus premia based on norm fulfilment, long-service bonuses, etc.) at the 
employing enterprise. In the case of collective farmers, an important 
source of income is the dividend of the farm’s output based upon the 
number of labour-days contributed.’ The bulk of collective farm in- 
come is distributed and used in kind, and money payments* with 
respect to labour-days represent a relatively small share of income.* 
Some of the receipts in kind are sold on the free (or ‘collective farm’) 
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market. Both workers and farmers have additional sources of income 
which may include the produce of private plots,° in state pensions, *? 
scholarships, interest on Savings Bank deposits, winnings on the State 
Lottery Loan or even private charity. ** 

So far as workers are concerned, these budget-revealed incomes are 
used only as a consistency check on expenditure and variations in 
average income are determined from global statistics. Average money 
wages are the quotient of the wages fund** and the number of workers. 
The budgets are, however, used to provide income data for farm house- 
holds in the absence of global income data from collective farms. **‘ 

The household budgets were formerly used to weight the cost-of- 
living index but the calculations are now based on global turnover (see 
p- 34). None of the collective farm budgets have ever been published, 
and the latest available worker’s budget is for 1928. 

Budgets of workers’ families are stratified into the following pro- 
fessional groups by head-of-family status — skilled workers, semi- 
skilled workers, engineer-technicians, clerical workers in factories, 
teachers, doctors and average medical personnel — and include both 
families and single persons. 


Retail Prices of Goods 
Of the five groups of prices to be found in the Soviet retail market, 
the zonal price lists** centrally fixed for state and co-operative shops 


(the so-called ‘unified retail prices’) are predominant. Over 80 per cent 
of the retail turnover of these shops is price controlled, either directly 
by the Council of Ministers or by the Ministry of Domestic Trade, on 
the basis of directives from the Council of Ministers. These prices are 
compulsory for all goods purchased from central wholesale agencies, '* 
although even after three decades some customers still look back to the 
haggling which was normal to private trade in Russia. The Minister of 
Domestic Trade recently commented: 

‘The spirit of bargaining has no place. Trade workers must strictly 
observe fixed prices and any infringement of this is a crime.’ *” 

Goods which are made from materials subject to central planning, but 
for which no prices are fixed by the Council of Ministers or by the 
Ministry of Trade, are fixed by the Republican Councils of Ministers 
or, for those republics divided by oblast or krai, by the oblast (krat) 
soviet. Consumer manufactures derived from co-operatives’ own stocks, 
waste materials or scrap, are priced by the local Co-operative Union, 
and goods made by ‘local industry’ (viz. establishments run by the 
municipal or district authorities) are priced by the municipality or 
district. Supplies (e.g. vegetables) obtained locally by state shops are 
subject to the price control of the municipality or local council. The 
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local co-operative society** fixes its own prices for non-centralized 
supplies but its prices for agricultural produce must not exceed state 
fixed prices. The fourth price group covers sales on commission by co- 
operative stores for collective farms and farm members. This scheme 
(for cattle, meat, fowls, fish, eggs, dairy produce, fruit, vegetables, flour, 
honey, mushrooms and nuts) was introduced in 1954 to combat the 
time-consuming practice of individual marketing by farmers.** Prices 
are fixed by mutual arrangement.*® The final price group is the free 
prices determined by supply and demand upon the collective farm 
markets. These prices vary from place to place — a function of the local 
salary level and supply availabilities — and from season to season. The 
premium over fixed state prices probably disappears in the flush season 
when state supplies are adequate, but in the short season many fresh 
foods are only obtainable in collective farm markets and the price 
swings can be considerable.*: If valued at state fixed prices the collec- 
tive farm markets account for somewhat less than one-sixth of total 
retail purchases (one-fifth immediately before the war), but at transac- 
tion prices the share is undoubtedly higher.** Prices in public 
restaurants** are based on unified (state) prices. The distribution of 
the various components of Soviet retail trade is given in Table 1. 


TABLE I 
Components of Retail Trade in the Soviet Union 





State network | Co-op- 
| eratives 
Ministry, Factory | (Tsentro- 
of Trade| shops | Other| Total soyuz) 








Share of turnover in 
1951 
Retailing 55 | 18 
: > 7 
64 20 
Thousands of trade 
units on 1.1.53 
General shops 
Special shops 
Restaurants 
Thousand units to be 
opened 
1954 Plan 
All shops 
Restaurants 
1954-6 Plan 
General shops 
Special shops 
Restaurants 


























Sources: See Appendix B. 

a Valued at state prices; 14.4 per cent in 1952 (Sovetskaya Torgovlya, No. 2, 1954). 
6 1945: latest available year. 

c Farm markets comprising 206,000 stalls on 1.1.53 (ibid.). 
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The official price index for state and co-operative trade is based upon 
the central ‘unified price’ lists of the Council of Ministers and on reports 
from co-operatives. 

The modal price observed in collective farm markets in all raion 
centres on a selected date each month is reported by the local authorities 
for 15 agricultural products. The mode of town market prices is 
reported once a month by the local statistical inspectorate and two to 
three times a month by the local office of the Ministry of Domestic 
Trade. Sixty-three products,** mainly agricultural but including some 
manufactures (handicraft, second-hand goods) are registered. Regional 
prices are weighted by regional sales to obtain a countrywide average. 

Index numbers are calculated for each type of price (state wholesale 
and retail, co-operative, farm procurement and farm market) and for 
urban and rural areas. Similar products** are grouped in a Paasche 
index (viz. current weights): 


= Pi qi 
= Po qi 


and the group index numbers so obtained by weighting each group 
index number by its share in total turnover, i.e.: 


z Pi qi z Pi qi 

=poq: 27 Pi Gs 
where i is the group index number. The same calculations are used to 
derive the notional money value of the price change to the consumer, 
ie. the difference between the numerator and the denominator of the 
Paasche formula aggregated for all commodity groups.** It is of course 
a characteristic of the Paasche index that it reflects a general price 
increase less sharply than a Laspeyre index since the weight of items 
of which the prices have risen relatively more than others is diminished 
to the extent that they are replaced by items of which the prices have 
risen less. 

Very few of these index numbers have, however, been published since 
the war. A price index of goods bought by farmers, which may corre- 
spond to the rural price index noted above, is available for two isolated 
years?’ and a few references have been made to an aggregate retail price 
index based on 1947 (pre-monetary reform) prices,** of which the 
latest quotation is 43.3 for 1954, after the annual price reductions. Very 
recently*® a 1940 based index has been published for food (114) and 
industrial consumer goods (127) in 1954. If these index numbers are 
weighted by the shares of these goods in state and co-operative trade in 
the previous year, 54.7 per cent food, 45.3 per cent industrial consumer 
goods (Izvestia, 1 April 1954), an average of 120 (1940=100) is shown. 
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This is not the same value as can be derived from the value of retail 
turnover in current prices in 1940 and 1953 and the increase in constant 
prices quoted i in Sovetskaya Torgovlya, no. 11, 1953, page 2, of 79 per 
cent, viz 136 (1940=100). If, however, the 79 per cent increase is con- 
sidered as relating to a 1940 turnover adjusted for the territorial en- 
largements of 1940, the 20 per cent price increase is reasonable.** In 
Tables 3 and 7 both series are quoted but the series based on a 1953 
index of 120 (1940= 100) is considered as more likely than that based on 
136 (1940=100). On the other hand, the food and manufactured goods 
index numbers on which the 120 index is based may not comprise all 
goods covered by the overall price index, e.g. the catering and repair 
services noted on page 37 as covered by the index may be excluded 
but these would have to show a value of some 230 (1940=100) if their 
weight is, as seems likely, of the order of 15 per cent. The relationship 
with 1926 is particularly vague (an 8-fold increase in turnover by 1953 
according to Sovetskaya Torgovlya, loc. cit.) and the base figure used 
for 1926 cannot be determined with any real accuracy. No attempt has, 
therefore, been made to obtain a ‘likely’ value for the price relationship 
and it is quoted only in the absence of any other official statistics. 

By a somewhat complicated calculation it is possible to derive a 
(state) retail price series (see Tables 2 and 3) from the annual ‘savings’ 
and the change in the volume of retail sales (viz. between turnover in 
prices ruling from April 1 (or March 1 in 1949-51) of the current year 
with the turnover in prices ruling from April 1 of the preceding year). 
The turnover statistics are given and the calculations explained in 
Appendix B to the present article. 

1940 — the base year used by Mr. Mikoyan — was, however, one in 
which prices reflected the diversion of resources away from consumption 
to satisfy the urgent needs of defence. Professor Prokopovicz*: calcu- 
lates a cost of food index for the eve of the war (1941) as 55 per cent 
above 1936. This reflects partly the increase in farm market prices, 
which are clearly more responsive to inflation than state-fixed prices: 
his index in 1941 is 1329 (1928=100) whereas the state price index, 
derived from official statistics, for 1940 is only 580 (1926=100), but 
there are grounds for believing that the 1940 level was in fact about 
a half as high again as that ruling in 1937.** Compared with 1937, 
therefore, the 1953 state price level would be approximately 95 per cent 
higher and the 1952 104 per cent higher. This compares with a value 
for 1952 obtained in a recent study by Mrs. Chapman,** based on direct 
price quotations, of 103 per cent above 1937 using 1937 weights, and 
106 using 1928 weights and of 92 per cent above 1938 shown by a recent 
article, also using direct price quotations and 1925-26 weights, in Etudes 
et Conjoncture, no. 4, 1955. 
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TABLE 2 
State Retail Price Reductions in the Soviet Union 1947-54 


Index numbers 
me Pre-reform prices, 1947 = 100 
Calculated Official a 


16.12.1947 23 81 

10. 4.1948 2 80 

I. 3-1949 17 68 ons 
- 3-1940 27 54 54 
+ 3-195! 7 51 a8 
. 4.1952 6 48 5° 
- 4.1953 10 44 Bs 
- 4.1954 + 42 43 

Sources: See Appendix B. 


a The computed index differs slightly from the official index because the calculation 
has been based on planned savings and actual turnover, and the degree of plan fulfilment 
is not known. 


TABLE 3 


Index of Retail Prices in State and Co-operative Shops in the Soviet Union 
based on Calculations using Soviet Statistics 





| 1926= 100 1947 =100 





Possible Probable Certain 





580 ? 
1756 1618 
1405 1294 
1229 1133 

983 906 

896 825 

860 793 - 

79° 728 

755 696 
755 696 














Sources: See Appendix and text. 
a Up to date of writing. 


Services 

The total volume of services in the economy is calculated upon the 
same basis as the gross value of industrial production, viz. by the 
revaluation of each item at the prices of a base year (currently 1952). 
Two index numbers of relevance to real income analysis are computed 
at the same time. An index of the volume of purchased consumer 
services (passenger transport, private use of posts and telephones, 
entertainments, housing and municipal services, etc.) is extracted from 
the general computations (viz. physical quantities at prices of a base 
year). An index of free consumer services, mainly education and 
health (see Table 4), is derived in the same way, but an additional 
calculation is made to obtain a price index (viz. actual expenditure 
divided by the volume of services at base year prices). No distribution 
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between services available to workers and to peasants appears to be 
made and the change in the value of all free services (equivalent to the 
value of social-cultural expenditure in the State Budget and other 
minor expenditures**‘) is seemingly applied directly to the series for 
workers’ money wages without allowance for changes in this distribu- 
tion. 
TABLE 4 
Value of Free Service and Allowances in the Soviet Union 
Equivalent Budget for 
Total value of free services addition to Social-Cultural 
Billion rubles Index 1940=100 money wages Measures 
1940 40.8 100 = 49.9 
1947 100 245 37.1 105.9 
1948 100 245 36.2 105.6 
1949 110 270 35-3 116.0 
1950 120 294 34.4 116.7 
1951 125 306 33-4 118.9 
1952 129 316 32.5 122.8 
1953 134 328 31.6 128.8 
1954 146 358 (31.6) 141.9 
Sources: See Appendix B and text. 

Subsequent calculations will show that the index of the value of all 
free services corresponds to that implied in the official index of money 
wages plus free services for workers. It is clear that the greater share of 
free services accrues to workers, although it may be that.the share has 
remained approximately constant since 1940 so that refinement does 
not give a significantly different series. The social security scheme does 
not cover collective farmers, premia from the Director’s Fund are by 
definition paid to workers, subsidized holidays are virtually only 
obtainable through the trade unions,** and health and education services 
are better in urban than in rural areas. There are 8.5 beds in town 
hospitals for every 1000 of the urban population, and 1.9 in rural hos- 
pitals for every 1000 rural population. Universal secondary schooling 
is to be effective in large towns by 1955, but in other areas not until 
1960. 

So far as can be seen, the crude value of free services is used in the 
real wage calculations, unadjusted for changes in the number of 
recipients. 


The Cost of Living 

The cost of living index is calculated on exactly the same Paasche 
formula as the retail price index with purchased services included in the 
same way as goods. The retail price index quoted above contains some 
services since the turnover statistics upon which it is based include a 
number of services, viz. shoe repair, tailoring, repair of consumer 
durables (radios, sports equipment, kitchen goods, furniture, etc.) and 
catering. The services noted in the preceding section, entertainments, 
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hairdressing, transport, housing, etc., are excluded from retail index 
numbers based on trade turnover** but are included in the overall retail 
price index described as comprising ‘both goods and services’.*? The 
reciprocal of this latter is also computed to give the ‘index of the pur- 
chasing power of the ruble’. 

The cost of living index includes rent as well as goods and services: 
the index for 1953 (1940=100) of 122 is described as ‘the level of retail 
prices in state, co-operative and collective farm trade, rents and all 
types of services’.** 

It is not possible, for lack of information, to compare the weighting 
implicit in the official cost of living index and based on total current 
purchases with the weights in a household budget based on a typical 
basket of goods and services at any given date. The latest household 
budget available dates from 1928 but the distribution of retail turnover 
is available for the immediate pre-war years. Between those dates the 
radical changes in the availabilities of consumer goods — the decline 
in meat supplies following the cattle losses during collectivization, the 
fall in, for example, textile output as resources were directed primarily to 
heavy industry — had altered spending patterns both by restricting 
choice and by inducing shifts to cheaper substitutes (e.g. from meat to 
potatoes). A comparison of the 1928 weights with the structure of retail 
sales in 1936-38, made in Mrs. Chapman’s study,** shows that the 
share of cereals rose from 12.6 per cent to 20.9 per cent while that of 
meat fell from 10.6 to 6.1; that of vegetables rose from 6.6 to 10.3 and 
that of dairy products and fats fell from 10.1 to 8.0. The total share of 
food rose from 52 per cent to 64.4 as manufactures shrank from 35 to 
27.6 per cent. In recent years, however, the trend has been reversed and 
the pattern of demand is shifting back towards meat and dairy products 
and the share of manufactures is increasing as the expansion of light 
industry gathers momentum.‘* Supplies of livestock products per head 
have still some way to go to regain the 1928 level, but outputs of 
many consumer goods are already much larger. 

By definition, of course, the price index numbers of state and co- 
operative trade take no account of price movements in the collective 
farm markets. It has already been noted above that these prices are 
usually considerably above state prices during the short season when 
this market may well be the only source of supply. Undoubtedly, these 
prices are, as Soviet text-books on price formation point out, influenced 
by state prices so that the secular trend, around which are the seasonal 
fluctuations, is in the same direction as the movement of state prices. 

The cost of living index will thus differ from that of state retail prices 
to the extent that the movements of rent, service charges and collective 
farm market prices diverge from that of prices in state and co-operative 
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stores. Indeed, prices in state shops are reduced even though the 
planning authorities know that there will not be enough goods available 
to satisfy demand at the price, ** and that consumers will have to buy in 
the collective farm markets because no supplies will at times be available 
in state shops.** In the inflation of the war and immediate post-war 
period prices on the collective farm markets and in state ‘commercial’ 
shops** showed a substantial rise: as will be shown below, the index for 
state prices was between 302 and 350 while that of all prices was between 
279 and 320 (1940=100) on the eve of the monetary reform.** The 
monetary reform of December 1947 wiped out the cash holdings that 
had pressed prices upward, and the bottom dropped out of the farm 
market. In the second quarter of 1948 prices were only 31 per cent of 
those in the second quarter of 1947.‘* State prices were reduced by a 
much smaller margin, but the cost of living as a whole was halved.*’ 
Again in 1953, when a reduction in delivery quotas permitted peasants 
to market bigger quantities on the farm markets, prices in these markets 
fell by over 10 per cent whereas the state price reductions were of the 
order of 5 per cent. 


Money Wages 

The payments made to workers, which comprise the ‘wages fund’, 
have been carefully defined by the Central Statistical Administration and 
range from payments on time or piece rates to compensation for unused 


leave.‘* It is strictly forbidden to exclude various deductions such as 
income tax or ‘deductions according to regulation lists’.‘* Premia gained 
in ‘socialist competitions’, for rationalization proposals, the value of 
special working clothes, etc., are not included in the wages fund. Before 
the war two totals of the wages fund were used, one for payments to 
hired civilian labour and the other, the ‘full wages fund’, for all pay- 
ments made as wages ‘not only for free workers and employees and co- 
operative artisans, but also for military personnel and other categories 
not freely hired’.*° Mr. Wiles’ theory*' that only the ‘full wages fund’ has 
been quoted since the war, is borne out by the careful use of the entire 
phrase ‘full wages fund’ in defining the components and index number 
derivations of the wages fund in the latest text-book on statistics pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Finance.** Four sub-totals of the wages fund 
are determined — the hourly wages fund (viz. payments made on an 
hourly basis), the daily, the monthly and the annual wages funds. 
The average annual wages fund divided by the average number of 
listed workers employed during the year gives the annual average wage. 
The 1953 average wage for all workers and employees in the national 
economy was Io1 per cent above 1940** and 2 per cent above 1952;°* 
that for 1952 was 50 per cent above the end-of-war level.** Since 1940 
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average wages are known,** a series in absolute values is available for 
1945, 1952 and 1953. 

No statistics are available on money wages between 1946 and 1951 
but it can be shown that a straight-line interpolation does not give 
unreasonable results. Such interpolation gives a wage of 6446 rubles for 
1948. This is almost exactly the same as the value which may be derived 
from applying increases shown by the employment and wages fund data 
quoted in the 1947 and 1948 Plan Reports,*’ to the 1945 wage, viz 
6413 rubles. Since the 1947 increase on 1946 understates the effect of 
the 1946 general wage increase (which took place in September) the 
value of around 6450 rubles must be regarded as a minimum. In 1948 
the full wage fund was almost double 1940,°* say between 310 and 320 
billion rubles, and the product of mid-year employment and average 
wages 222 billions. The excess of the full over the normal wage fund, 
which was just over 30 per cent in 1940°* would thus be around 40 per 
cent in 1948. This in itself is an argument for a higher value for 1948 
and Mr. Yanowitch** has recently quoted numerous Soviet statistics 
indicating about 7300 rubles, which would show an excess of the full 
over the normal wage fund of under 30 per cent. The two series are 
used in Table 7, the former as a minimum and the latter as a maximum, 
for the period 1947-51. 


TABLE 5 
Average Annual Wages in the Soviet Union 
Rubles 


Year Industry ' All national economy 
1932 1434 1427 

1937 3005 3038 

1940 c. 41004 4054 

1942 (Plan) 4166 4100 

1953 c. 8980 8149 

1954 ion 8230b 


Sources: Results of Second and Draft for Third five-year plans; Voznesensky, 
Voyennaya Ekonomika SSSR, p. 117; Lifits, loc. cit.; Pravda, April 27, 1954; Politiches- 
kaya Ekonomiya, loc. cit.; Izvestia, January 21, 1955. 


a Estimated. The average for Union industry was 4500: this, however, is higher 
than that for all industry, which includes Republican and local enterprises. 

b Derived from increase in real wages of 5 per cent and estimated fall of 4 per cent 
in retail prices. 


It is interesting that the industrial wage level should have increased 
more rapidly in the post-war period than the average for all workers and 


employees in the national economy.** As Table 5 shows, industry, 


stayed close to the average before the war, but was planned to increase 
slightly faster than the general average under the third five-year plan. 
If the industrial average in 1940 was already as close to the 1942 target 
as was the general average wage, the 1953 industrial wage would be very 
close to gooo rubles. The divergence between the general and the 
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industrial means may be attributed to a more rapid increase in lower 
paid employment in the sector outside industry (e.g. state farms and 
MTS staff, shop assistants) and to the development of incentive pay- 
ments in industry, especially during the war. Mr. Shvernik pointed 
out to the Eleventh Trade Union Congress in June 1954 that actual 
earnings were now double the piece rate tariffs. 


The Share of Free Services in Real Wages 


The official index of real wages includes both money wages and free 
services in the numerator, so that the influence of the free service index 
has to be calculated in order to derive the cost of living from the real 
wage series. 

In 1936 (the latest pre-war year available) family budget studies 
showed that the income of the family was on average increased by 20-25 
per cent by these free services.** The budget inquiries for 1935 (again 
the latest available) showed 1.59 dependents per worker and 3.80 
persons in each family, ** viz. 1.47 workers per family. 

No relationship was published of these services to money income until 
1946 when the value was stated to be the equivalent of 38 per cent of 
money earnings,** an understandably high figure when items like war 
pensions are considered. By 1950-51, the share was spoken of as ‘one- 
third’,** and the statistics published in Politicheskaya Ekonomtya, viz.: 


Index numbers 1940= 100 
Money wages 201 
Real wages excluding free services 165 
Real wages including free services 189 
Cost of living 122 


imply an addition of 31.6 per cent. Linear interpolation from 1946 to 
1953 gives values for 1950 and 1951 which check with the statement of 
‘one-third’. The interpolated series is given in Table 4. 


Real Incomes 


Four index numbers of real incomes are published in the Soviet 
Union. One of the index numbers of real income per worker excludes 
free services and the other includes these free services. An index of 
real income per person working in agriculture (state farm employees 
excepted) is published, using a retail price index of goods bought by 
farmers. An aggregate of real income earned by both major groups 
(workers and peasants) is also published, unadjusted for changes in 
numbers occupied. The published index numbers are quoted in 
Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 


Index Numbers of Real Income 
1940= 100 





Real income per worker Aggregate real 
| income of 
Excl. free Incl. free Real income workers and 
services services per peasant peasants 








1948 ee 11! 114 és 
1949 aS 124 130 136 
1950 ae 143 151a 162 
1951 = 157 160 178 
1952 es 168 173 192 
1953 165 | 189 1955 217 
1954 174 198¢ ale 241 


1955d - | 193 211 
i 


Sources: Annual Plan Fulfilment Reports; Politicheskaya Ekonomika, loc. cit.: 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 6, 1954, p. 13; Izvestia, November 7, 1954 and January 21, 1955. 

a Estimated on basis of price change of goods bought by farmers. 

6 Same increase assumed as for other two series, viz. 13 per cent. 


c 196 if increase 1950-54 of 37 per cent is applied (Jzvestia, February 4, 1955). 
d Original five-year plan target. 














Insufficient data are available on the index numbers of prices of goods 
bought by peasants and no attempt has consequently been made to 
relate the real income of peasants to money incomes of peasants. 


TABLE 7 


Wages and Prices in the USSR 1940-53 
Index numbers 1940= 100 ~ 





1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Money wages 150-175 159-180 169-185 178-191 187-194 197 201 
Money value of free services, 
etc. 245 245 270 294 306 316 328 
Money value of wages and 
services 176-193 182-197 195-207 208-217 217-222 226 231 
Real income 55 lll 124 143 157 168 189 
Cost-of-living (derived) 320-350 164-177 157-167 145-152 138-141 135 122 121 
State retail prices 297-302 223-242 195-211 156-169 142-154 137-148 126-136 120-130 


State prices 
(cost-of-living index = 100) 80-94 126-148 117-134 103-117 101-122 101-110 103-111 99-107 











Sources: Preceding tables and text. 


These official real income statistics are used to derive the cost-of- 
living index from the income data described in the two previous sections 
(viz. money wages plus services, etc.) and the calculations are presented 
in Table 7. It will be seen that the index of official state prices has 
exceeded the cost-of-living index by a decreasing margin since the 
collapse of collective farm prices in 1947. Very little is known of move- 
ments in service prices, but these are, of course, influential in the index, 
In these, the stability of rent will have made for a cost of living index 
lower than retail price levels.** The increases in certain service charges 
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(transport, heating, etc.) when wholesale prices were substantially 
increased on 1 January 1949 apparently absorbed much of the fall in the 
state prices of goods during 1949. The cost-of-living index cannot, 
however, be worked back to 1926, and only an upper limit can be 
obtained in substituting use of the state retail price index: collective 
farm prices in all the years concerned are undoubtedly higher on an 
annual average than the corresponding state prices.*’ 

These data are brought together for six key years, 1926, 1937, 1940, 
1948 (when industrial output reached its pre-war level), 1952 and 1953, 
the indicator of real wages being adjusted to take-home pay (viz. taxes 
and the semi-compulsory state loan contributions excluded). 


TABLE 8 


Real Wages of a Soviet Worker 1926-53 
Based on Calculations using Soviet Statistics 
Rubles per year and index numbers 1926= 100 





1926 1937 1940 1948 1952 


Average gross wage 693 3038 6450-7300 7986 
Direct taxes 72 366 443 
State loan 156 6 473 609 
Take-home pay 2810 5611-6461 6934 
—as cent of gross wage 92 92 87-89 87 
a 414 826-952 1021 
Index, cost of livinga 387 580 951-1027 783 
Index, real wages, based on above 

indices 107 94 87-93 130 











Sources: See Appendix B. 
a For 1926 to 1940, state retail prices. 


It is beyond the scope of this article — which is simply to isolate and 
describe recent Soviet wage and price statistics—to examine the 
dynamics of the flows of goods and services underlying changes in wages 
and prices or to assess various price index computations made outside 
the Soviet Union (some of the more recent of these computations are 
noted in Appendix A of this article). Without, however, entering into 
a discussion of the merits of the series given in the present article as a 
reflection of the real consumption of workers and employees, it is 
relevant to point out some characteristics of the series used, all of which 
would tend to induce a faster rise in the index quoted for real wages 
than in real availabilities per worker. 

(i) Partial coverage. The only available price link between 1926 and 
1940 is of state retail prices (thus excluding service and farm market 
prices). In 1926 — a NEP year — state prices fairly reflected the prices 
charged for goods freely sold by peasants. By 1940, however, prices on 
collective farm markets were considerably higher on average than prices 
in state shops. All that can be said, therefore, is that the change in 
real wages between 1926 and 1954 was less than 59 per cent and that no 
lower limit can be deduced for lack of information. 
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(ii) Inherent characteristics. The retail price index (and the cost-of- 
living index using it) is, as has already been noted, of a chained Paasche 
type and, by increasing the weights of items whose prices rise the least 
or fall the most, would induce smaller increases in times of inflation 
and larger decreases in times of deflation than the Laspeyre type index 
used in most western European countries. The spread of wages is 
currently wider from the average than in 1926 (and wider than that 
of western Europe and the United States).** The modal salary is thus 
now below the mean salary by a greater margin than in 1926. Given 
that higher incomes are associated with higher proportionate expendi- 
tures on luxuries (and with higher propensities to save**), per capita 
consumption of necessities depends, of course, on the frequency dis- 
tribution of incomes per household member’ rather than on mean 
income per earner. 

(iii) Nature of the comparison. In a country so rapidly developing as 
the Soviet Union a comparison between the real income of a worker in 
1926 and that of his counterpart in 1954 loses much of its significance 
when the number of workers has increased over fourfold. The change 
of standards of a group who were 29 per cent of the population in 1926 
but who are almost half the population now need not exactly reflect 
changes in per capita consumption, even if those who have remained in 
agriculture are excluded. 

All these conditions would indicate that per capita consumption of a 
Soviet worker has not shown an increase of the magnitude shown in 


the statistics presented in this article.”* Precisely what change has taken 
place can only be determined by other methods. 


M. C. Kaser 
Geneva 


APPENDIX A 


NON-SOVIET COMPUTATIONS OF RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
NUMBERS 


Computations of retail price index. numbers made outside the Soviet Union fall 
into two groups, those which (like the present article) seek to develop a series directly 
from other published Soviet data and those which produce independent series and 
which may or may not be based directly on officially published Soviet data. 

When this paper was originally written (October 1954) no study of the first kind had 
— to the author’s knowledge — been published. Subsequently Mr. Wiles (Bulletin of 
the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, nos. 11-12, 1954) has made an important 
contribution, following, however, a different method from that used in the present 
article. His method of deducing the value of retail turnover (state and co-operative 
shops) — whence, as in the present article, the retail price index, given the volume index 

— is to compute values for 1947 and 1953 and interpolate on the basis of changes in the 
turnover tax. The methodology for the 1953 figure is common to both Mr. Wiles 
and the present writer, but Mr. Wiles obtains the 1947 figure by applying the per- 
centage fulfilment of the turnover tax plan to the planned retail turnover. But it is 
unlikely that turnover tax receipts did bear the same relationship to turnover in 
fulfilment as in plan, as the composition of the actual turnover differed significantly 
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from that planned. More manufactured consumer goods were sold than planned — 
production plan was for an increase of 27 per cent, but the actual output was 33 per 
cent over 1946 — and fewer foodstuffs were sold than planned — the harvest was less 
than expected. Mr. Wiles’ figure is thus only approximate and since there is an 
external check on the 1947 value given in the present article (see Appendix B, p. 47), 
the latter figure seems to be the firmer. Mr. Wiles believes (op. cit. p. 380) that the 
method used by the present writer would produce large cumulative errors, but in fact, 
the two series show a remarkable similarity. His interpolations are somewhat arbitrary 
(loc. cit. p. 379) for individual years and as the last figure in the chain method of the 
present article is consistent with other data, the present method would seem to give 
the more accurate result. 


Turnover of State and Co-operative Shops at Current Prices 
Billion les 


Year Kaser Wiles Difference 
1947 318 308 —10 
1948 331 332 I 
1949 345 348 

1950 361 356 

1951 377 385 

1952 393 391 

1953 434 435 


The second group of computations are those based on an independent weighting of 
direct price quotations (obtained by personal or informants’ inspection, or by the 
collection of isolated hs in Soviet publications). Mrs. Chapman’s recent study 
(summarized in The Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1954 and privately circu- 
lated as 2 144-page mimeographed document prior to publication) is one of the two 
most important of these.” Mrs. Chapman’s calculations for the 1928-37 period under- 
line the divergence between state and co-operative prices (which rose 3.7 times) 
and the cost-of-living as a whole (which on her computations rose 7 times if 1928 
weights are used and 5 times if 1937 weights are used) but her computations can only 
be fairly checked against the official series for 1948 to 1952 where her calculations show 
1952 values {1948=100) of 64 to 67 while the official index is 82. In the same way 
between 1937 and 1952 (using the unfirm link described above for 1937-40) the 
series given in the present article shows a rise of 203 while Mrs. Chapman’s index 
numbers show 203 (on 1937 weights) and 206 (on 1928 weights). 

The other major contribution to this type of study is by an anonymous French author 
in Etudes et Conjoncture, No. 4, 1955. ‘This study uses a wide variety of sources, both 
official Soviet and non-official, to price 83 commodities in 1913, 1922-29, 1938-41 and 
1947-54 ON 1925-26 weights (for a retail price index) and on 1928 and 1951 (for a 
Moscow cost of living index). The author himself points out that his index numbers 
for recent years are below those implied in official statements but by no more than a 
small margin (his index of the cost of living in 1953 when the official index stood at 
122 (1940= 100) was 117 on 1928 weights and 118 on 1951 weights). For the long-term 
comparison with 1926, his index of retail prices in State shops is something like double 
that indicated by the turnover data used in Table 3 of the present article. The latter 
gives values (1926= 100) of 580 for 1940 and 702 for 1954, whereas the French study 
gives 1001 and 1473, respectively. The study is in addition especially notable for its 
analysis of relative price movements. 


APPENDIX B 
SOURCES AND METHODS 


TABLE I: COMPONENTS OF RETAIL TRADE 


Co-operative and collective farm turnover account for 33 per cent of the total 
(L. Boichenko, News, Moscow, no. 8, 1952) and co-operative and state trade for about 
two-thirds (Kommunist, no. 8, 1953). Division of state and co-operative trade from 
two Soviet books on trade quoted i in Soviet Studies, University of Glasgow, July 1953. 
Number of co-operative shops by type in 1950 from Lifits, Sovetskaya Torgovlya, 
Moscow, 1951, p. 32, and total in 1953 from Soviet Weekly, Soviet Embassy, 
London, July 1, 1954, increase distributed by type from Pravda, September 14, 1952 
(for 1951) and "Soviet Ni ews, Soviet Embassy, London, May 30, 1953 (for 1952). 
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Number of special shops and restaurants in 1953 from Pravda, October 23, 1953, 
whence state restaurants by difference (sub-divided by type on basis of meals served). 
Number of shops, stalls and farm markets from Pravda, October 23, 1953 and Sovets- 
kaya Torgovlya, no. 2, 1954, except for Ministry of Trade (Tass Dispatch, April 6, 
1954), and co-operatives in 1954 (Izvestia, June 30, 1954). The pre-war number of 
shops was not reached until January 1, 1951: Lifits, Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 7, 1951, 
reported this fact at the same time as saying by January 1, 1950, the number of restaur- 
ants was 9 per cent over 1940, implying thereby that the 1950 number of shops was 
below 1940. The 1940 total was 397,683 (Sovetskaya Torgovlya, no. 4, 1952, p. 11). 
Openings in 1951-53 were 19,000 (Pravda, October 25, 1953). Co-operative special 
shops from Sovetskaya Torgovlya, no. 4, 1952, p. 18, which gives January 1, 1952 
numbers and an indication of 1952 openings. Number of factory shops —- O R S - at 
end of war from Sovetskaya Torgovlya, no. 4, 1952. 


TABLE 2: STATE RETAIL PRICE REDUCTIONS 1947-54 AND TABLE 3: INDEX OF RETAIL PRICES 
IN STATE AND CO-OPERATIVE SHOPS 


The annual per cent price reductions during 1947-53 are derived from the turnover 
data given below in Table A and adjusted to full year effect as shown in Table B. 
1954 prices have been derived from the 1954 planned turnover in 1953 prices (Izvestia, 
April 22, 1954) adjusted to period II Quarter 1954 —I Quarter 1955 (I Quarter is 
planned 8-10 per cent below preceding quarter, Finansy i Kredit SSSR, no. 3, 1952) 
and the estimated saving of 20 billion rubles (Jzvestia, April 1, 1954). The ‘possible’ 
1926 and 1940 price indexes are derived from current price turnovers for those years 
(Sotsialisticheskoye Stroitelstvo SSSR, 1936, p. 607, and Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entstklo- 
pedia, Tom SSSR, 1947, column 1023) and constant price increases (1953 8 times 1926 
and 79 per cent over 1940) given in Sovetskaya Torgovlya, no. 11, 1953, p. 2. The 
‘probable’ 1940 price index is derived from the food and manufactured goods indexes 
quoted by Mr. Mikoyan (Pravda, April 27, 1954) on official 1953 weights. 


Appendix Table A 
State and Co-operative Retail Turnover in the Soviet Union 
| 





Turnover in prices effective Turnover in prices effective 
April 1 of current year * April 1 of preceding year * 


Year 





State 

(a) April 1— State Co-opera- and State Co-opera- 
March 31 tive Co-opera- tive 

(b) Calendar year tive 





1954 
1953-54 
1953 
1952-53 
1952 
1951-52 
1951 
1950-51 
1950 
1949-50 
1949 
1948-49 
1948 
1947 
1947 Plan 
1946 


480 132 
Re ne 450 oe ‘a 
324 426 113 
os 9.6 394 oe os 
297 388 96 
my oe 383 oe 
284 374 96 
274 361 104 
265 348 342 100 
277 355 325 gl 
267 340 312 85 
275 344 281 7° 
267 331 272 65 
247.6 : 318 305 87 
252 325 ry oe 
277 335 
| 
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@ The occurrence of the price reductions a month earlier in 1949-51 is neglected, as 
not significantly affecting the computations. 


Sources for Table A: 1953-54 from April-December value (345 billion rubles) 


published in Jzvestia, January 31, 1954, to which 105 billion rubles added for 1954 
first quarter since first quarter’s turnover is normally 8-10 per cent below preceding 
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quarter (Finansy i Kredit SSSR, no. 3, 1952), a ratio which checks with sum of 
quarterly increases (Pravda, April 27, 1954). Turnover in preceding years’ prices by 
adding estimated saving (50 billion rubles, Jzvestia, April 22, 1954). This checks with 
official retail price index. This index is applied to 1953 first quarter turnover (derived 
from 1954 first quarter: 30 per cent over 1953 first quarter: Pravda, April 27, 1954), 
giving 80.8 billion rubles in April 1, 1953 prices, whence 1953 calendar year turnover 
which is inflated by price index (derived from 1953-54 relationship of each priced 
series) to give 1953 in April 1, 1952 prices. 1953 turnover was 21 per cent over 1952 
(Izvestia, January 31, 1954) whence 1952 in April 1, 1952 prices. First quarter 1953 
turnover in April 1, 1953 prices is inflated to 1952 prices (viz. 89 billion rubles) and 
first quarter 1952 obtained from 7 per cent difference between periods quoted in 
Pravda, April 27, 1954 (viz. 83 billion rubles). 1952-53 turnover in 1952 prices thus 
6 billion rubles (89-83) over 1952 calendar year turnover. 1952-53 turnover in April 1, 
1951 prices by addition of saving (24 billion rubles, Jzvestia, January 31, 1954), whence 
1951 price index. 1951 from 1952 (10 per cent increase in 1952 (Jzvestia, January 23, 
1953) in April 1, 1951 prices. First quarter 1951 and 1952 in 1951 prices by inflating 
1952 (in 1952 prices) and by applying corresponding quarterly change (11 per cent). 
Difference (88-79 billion rubles) added to calendar year to give 1951-52 in 1951 prices. 
The addition of the estimated saving (28 billion rubles, presumed to refer to state and 
co-operative trade although the classification made was to ‘state’ and ‘collective farm’ 
without mention of co-operatives) gives 1951-52 in 1950 prices, whence, by application 
of derived price index, 1951 calendar in 1950 prices and, applying volume change, 
1950 calendar in 1950 prices. Adding net difference of first quarter 1951 (73 billion 
rubles) and first quarter 1950 (60 billion rubles), both in 1950 prices, this gives 1950-51 
in 1950 prices. 

At this point price ‘savings’ are quoted as ‘State’ and ‘Co-operative and Farm 
Trade’ so that the total of state and co-operative turnover has to be subdivided. The 
1951 division is known (Table 1) and thence annual changes in co-operative trade, viz.: 


Preceding Year= 100 
1947 150 (Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 7, 1951) 
1948 (not available) 
1949 133 (Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 7, 1951) 
1950 137 (Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 7, 1951) 
1951 116 (Pravda, September 14, 1952) 
1952 107 (1953 was 24 per cent over 1952 and 2.8 times 
1953 124 1948, Izvestia, June 30, 1954) 
1954 (Jan.-May) 135 (Pravda, July 3, 1954) 


It is assumed where no other information was available that the price changes for 
co-operative goods were the same as for state and co-operative trade together. 

The subdivision for 1950-51 was calculated on the basis of the share in the relevant 
calendar years and the state trade saving added to give 1949 prices. The price index so 
implied shows a 29 per cent cut for state trade, but as food prices were cut by more than 
manufactures, the cut in co-operative sales (which comprise more manufactures) is 
estimated at 20 per cent. The saving on co-operative sales implied (17 billion rubles) 
is exactly consistent with the saving on co-operative and farm sales (30 billions) and 
the share of trade between the two sectors in 1951, viz. 56 per cent co-operative. The 
price index and the quarterly changes were used to obtain 1949-50 turnover (340 plus 
76, first quarter 1950, minus 61, first quarter 1949). Co-operative turnover was 
directly derived for 1949 and the pattern completed as for 1950. The state price index 
was used for co-operative trade (as the 1949 reductions had approximately the same 
effect in both groups) and the co-operative saving again checked with its probable 
share of combined co-operative and farm trade. The 1949 calendar and 1948-9 turn- 
overs are obtainable as before (in 1948 prices the first quarters of 1949 and 1948 were 
respectively 71 and 58 billion rubles). The price reduction of 1948 was very small and 
no estimate of savings was announced. Application of the price reductions to 1928 
weights gives 2 per cent cut. No turnover increase was published for 1948 over 1947 
but it can be obtained from the annual i increases and the 2.9 times increase 1945-51 
(Sovetskaya Torgovlya, no. 4, 1952 p. 15), viz. 6 per cent. This gives a total state 
and co-operative turnover in 1947 of 318 billion rubles which agrees precisely with the 
statement in Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 6, 1948 (pp. 99-100) that co-operative turnover 
in 1947 was 70.4 billion rubles or 22 per cent of turnover. The 1947 planned turnover 
was given in the text of the 1947 plan. The price index thus derived checks by cumu- 
lation with the official value of the index, viz. 1947= 100, 1954=42.0 by computation, 
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43 5. official statistics. The same price index is therefore used for co-operative trade in 
1946 prices. 

1954 can be obtained at 1953 prices by applying the 18 per cent increase given in 
Izvestia, 21 January 1955. Although no first quarter 1955 data have been published to 
adjust the 20 billion ruble saving effected by the 1954 price reduction, it is possible to 
deduce that 17 billions of this saving accrued in the period April-December 1954. The 
reduction of the 503 billion by 20 billion gives 483 billion: as this was 3.5 per cent over 

plan (14 per cent increase over 1953, Izvestia, 22 April 1954) the 1954 Plan would be 
a billion, but Sovetskaya Torgovlya, no. 12, 1954, p. 3, states that 1954 [Plan in 
current prices] was 76 billion over 1952. But 467 billion is 79 billion over 1952, so the 
‘saving’ in 1954 calendar year was 17 billion of the 20 billion in 1954-55 April to April. 


Appendix Table B 
FULL-YEAR EFFECTS OF PRICE REDUCTIONS 
Price index number 1947 = 100 


Price Per cent of annual Price index for 
Period index sales effected ear 
1948 3 months 81 20 } 80 
9 months 80 80 
1949 2 months 80 14 70 
10 months 68 86 


1950 2 months 68 13 6 
10 months 54 87 5 

1951 2 months 54 14 " 
10 months 51 86 5 


1952 months 51 21 

months 49 79 = 
1953 months 49 19 

months 44 81 


1954 months 44 21 
months 43 79 


TABLE 4: VALUE OF FREE SERVICES AND ALLOWANCES 

Total value from Bolshevik, no. 3, 1953, P- 19, for 1940 and 1952; ibid., no. 17, 
1952, p. 56, for 1949-51; 1954 from Jzvestia, January 21, 1955; 1948 and. 1953 in 
same proportionate change as for total social and cultural expenditure (from Budget 
Reports). 


TABLE 8: REAL WAGES OF A SOVIET WORKER, 1926-54 


Average wage in 1926 from Kontrolnye Tsifry 1928-9, Moscow, 1929, p. 455 (all 
groups including casual labour, but excluding forestry and agriculture); 1937 from 
Trety Pyatiletny Plan, Moscow, 1939; 1940 from Vosnesensky, Economic Results 
1940, Moscow, 1941 (Reprint of speech in Pravda, February 19, 1941), 1948 and 1953 
from index numbers. 

State Loan contributions assessed at 70 per cent paid by workers and divided by 
number of workers. The relatively small loan income of the 1926 Budget is not separ- 
able into private and institutional lending. 

Income taxes from Kontrolnye Tsifry 1928-9, op. cit., p. 506, for 1925-6 and num- 
ber of non-agricultural workers, 11.1 millions, from 1926 Census. ‘Taxes and loans 
for 1937 from Baykov, Soviet Economic System, p. 397; we 1938 for non-available 
1937; for 1940 from Plotnikov, Byudzhet Sotsialisticheskovo Gosudarstva, Moscow, 
1948, p. 196, number of workers and employees 30.4 millions excluding numbers i in 
incorporated territories. Income taxes are not known separately for the post-war 
years, but as the share of the other main constituent of direct taxes, agricultural tax, 
remained a constant share of direct taxation (e.g. 22 per cent in 1940, 19 per cent in 
1952) until the reform of 1953, income taxes are also assumed to have a constant share, 
viz. 39 per cent. 

Retail prices from Table 3, except for 1937 based on S. Prokopovicz, Histoire 
Economique de 'U.R.S.S., Paris, 1952, p. 420. 

The receipts from direct taxes in 1954 were not given in the Finance Minister’s 
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report (Izvestia, February 4, 1955), but it was stated oe in 1954 — were 8.5 per 
cent of total receipts (Soviet News, February 7, 1955). Since there is some uncertainty 
in this figure and in the numbers of workers subject to tax (in particular the collective 
farmers transferred to MTS employment) a rounded figure only has been used in the 
Table. 


FOOTNOTES TO THE TEXT OF THE ARTICLE 


1 Politicheskaya Ekonomiya, K. V. Ostrovitianov et al., p. 462. 

* In a speech published in Pravda, April 27, 1954. 

* Studies were also made in countries subsequently incorporated in the Soviet 
Union, viz. in Estonia (households in Tallin and Narva in 1925) and in Latvia (wage- 
earning households in Riga in 1936-37). 

* Before the war there were 114 administrative areas in the USSR. In 1933, 5,700 
budgets were collected in 7 administrative areas, in 1936-38 17,000 in 28 areas and only 
by 1939-40 21,000 in 41 areas. From 1941-48 the enquiry was restricted to 12,500 
budgets in 24-areas. 

5 As defined in note 61, below for convenience this group is referred to as ‘workers’ 
in the present study. 

* The principal refinements were more frequent reporting by households (twice a 
month) and detailed techniques for checking statements. 

7 Farm operations are valued in labour-days upon such criteria as difficulty and skill 
required, as well as on chronological time. 

* From money received by the farm on account of sales to the state and public. 

* On two general farms in Vurnar raion, Chuvash ASSR, money payments, for 
example, represented only 19 and 29 per cent of the money value of all receipts per 
labour-day in 1953. However, on predominantly specialist farms (e.g. cotton growing, 
livestock breeding), the share of money is much higher, but grain and other payments 
in kind are made from special barter deliveries by the state. 

10 All collective farm households are granted a small piece of land to till on their 
own account and many workers have small allotments. In 1952 17.9 million workers 
(out of a total of 41.7 millions) had such plots either individually or collectively. 

1! To those formerly in state employ only. 

% The attention of investigators was specifically drawn to this source of workers’ 
income in an instructional article published in the organ of the Central Statistical 
Administration, Vestnik Statistiki, no. 3, 1952. 

18 See discussion below. 

14Cf. Slovar-Spravochnik po Sotsialno-Ekonomicheskoy Statistike, 1948 edition, 
p. 264. 

15 The zoning system was radically revised at the time of the monetary reform in 
December 1947. The 6 to 7 zones which previously existed for each product (the 
zones vary according to product) were narrowed to 2 to 3 zones, and the price differen- 
tials reduced, e.g. the price-spread for bread before the reform was 125 per cent 
between the cheapest and the dearest zone, subsequently it was only 12 per cent. 

16 A rare exception was made when out-of-date goods were allowed to be sold at 
30 per cent discount during the fourth quarter of 1953 (Pravda, October 23, 1953). 

17 Pravda, October 25, 1953- 

18 There are 24,000 co-operative societies (each with an average of 9 shops and 1 
restaurant) grouped in 79 regional federations within Tsentrosoyuz. 

1” Every day half a million collective farmers go to market to sell their produce 
(Pravda, April 27, 1954): although they are usually the less efficient (women and old 
persons), the practice is a significant drain on farm manpower. 

20 Prices on- commission sales are in general 10 to 15 per cent below market prices. 
The co-operative store grants a 50 per cent advance on sosndniny, In 1954 the value of 
commission sales was something over 2 billion rubles. (Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 3, 1955). 
This new scheme of commission sales by co-operatives is not to be con’ wit 
the long-existing system whereby consumer co-operatives acted as government 
agencies in making supplementary purchases (at fixed prices, the so-called ‘limited 
purchase prices’) beyond state procurement deliveries. This system is also currently 
under expansion. 

*! Seasonal prices in state for fruit and vegetables were introduced on August 
14, 1954, to minimize these differentials. 

2 'The share of collective farm markets in total sales in Moscow in 1953 was 45-47 
per cent of Lt” nae 30-40 per cent of vegetables, 14-15 per cent of meat and 10-12 
per cent of milk and dairy products. (Gorodskoye Khozyaistvo Moskvy, no. 12, 1953-) 
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23 Public catering represented 21 per cent of total state and co-operative turnover in 
1947 but, with the end of rationing, this proportion dropped to 13.2 per cent in 1950. 

24 Formerly only 55 products were observed 

25 Prices for individual qualities or types of the same product are combined on an 
arithmetic mean if the quantities of each quality sold are known, or on a harmonic 
mean if only the turnover is known. 

26 By using: planned supplies for the coming year as the current quantities (q;) 
the estimated ‘saving’ is calculated at the time of the annual price reductions (effective 
on April 1). 

27 Previous year = 100: 1950= 84, 1953 =89. 

28 The mean of ration and ‘commercial’ prices weighted by quantities purchased. 

29 Speech by the Minister of Domestic Trade, Pravda, April 27, 1954. 

*0 1940 turnover in current prices: 175 billion rubles (Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entstklo- 
pedia, 1947, col. 1023). 

1953 turnover in constant prices: 313 billion rubles (79 per cent — 1940). 

1953 turnover in current prices: 426 billion rubles (Appendix Table A). 

As the 1953 turnover was a provisional one and the increase over 1952 was given as 
20 per cent whereas the final figure was 21 per cent, the price increase could be ad- 
justed to 35 per cent. 

However, 426 billion rubles turnover in 1953 current prices would be 355 billion 
rubles in 1940 prices if the 20 per cent index is used. The 1940 turnover in 1940 prices 
derived from the 79 per cent increase would thus be 198 billion rubles, which is 13 per 
cent above the 175 billion rubles quoted for 1940. The population increment in the 
incorporated territories was 13 per cent of the population in the former borders of the 
Soviet Union. 

31 Histoire Economique de l’U.R.S.S., Paris, 1952, p. 420. 

32'The change between 1936 and 1937 was small and Prokopovicz is referring to 
early 1941. A study in Etudes et Conjoncture, April 1955, puts the increase 1938-40 as 
45 per cent (page 346). 

33 Janet G. Chapman, ‘Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-1952’, The Review of 
Economics and Statistics, May 1954, p. 142. 

34Cf. Politicheskaya Ekonomiya, op. cit., p. 462. Payments on social-cultural 
measures from the Directors’ Fund are presumably included in these ‘other expen- 
ditures’. 

5 In 1952, 4.5 million workers spent their holidays in subsidized holiday centres 
(2.8 millions free of charge) and 5 million children in holiday camps, viz. 4 per cent of 
the adult and 7 per cent of the child population. Some of the remaining workers spend 
a private holiday, often with relatives in the countryside, and some 3 million make 
subsidized excursions. 

36 A. I. Gozulov, Ekonomicheskaya Statistika, pp. 339 and 3 56, and Slovar- 
spravochnik, op. cit., 1948 edition, p. 335, describe this index as of ‘retail prices in 
state and co-operative trade’. 

*? Gozulov, op. cit., p. 450. 

*8 Loc. cit., 

* Loc. cit., p. 139. 

«© For detailed statistics of foodstuffs and consumer manufactures since 1940 and of 
planned targets, see Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 (United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, 1955), Table LIV. 

41 See European Agriculture, A Statement of Problems, United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, 1954, Table 28. 

“2 “We are reducing the prices of goods of which there is still a shortage in our 
country, where these goods are important to the mass consumer.’ (Speech by the 
Minister of Domestic Trade, Pravda, October 25, 1953.) 

43 This is the only explanation why the price of an egg on the collective farm markets 
in December 1953 was 1.80 to 2.20 rubles, while the state price was 0.70 rubles, or of 
milk 5.00 rubles-litre against the state price of 1.98 rubles. 

** The so-called ‘commercial’ shops, to sell off-ration supplies at high prices, were 
opened i in 1944 for foodstuffs and in 1945 for manufactures. The distinction between 

‘ration’ and ‘commercial’ shops was abolished with rationing in December 1947. 

45 The limits for both index numbers are imposed by assumptions concerning the 
data upon which the calculations are based. Insofar as a judgment can be made the 
values of 350 for the cost of living index and 279 for the state retail price index are 
derived from what are most probably the more realistic assumptions. State prices were 
lower as a result of the share of low-price ration goods in the state turnover. 
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‘* Both 1946 and 1947 were periods of severe drought, and food prices reacted 
accordingly. In 1948 farm prices had fallen to a quarter and co-operative shop prices 
to a third of their 1946 level (the co-operatives at that time had more latitude in fixing 
their own prices). 

‘7 The previous low level of workers’ real wages is notional in the sense that con- 
sumers were buying from reserves of unspent income (largely cash accumulated 
during the war). Relative to pre-war, farm incomes were much better compared with 
those of workers in 1947. 

48 For a full list see Gozulov, op. cit., pp. 282-3. 

49 A reference to fines imposed for infractions of labour discipline, etc. 

50 Slovar-spravochnik, op. cit., 1944 Edition, p. 264. 

51 P, Wiles, Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, September 1953, p. 333- 

52 Gozulov, op. cit., pp. 283-4. 

53 Politicheskaya Ekonomiya, loc. cit. 

54 Tzvestia, January 31, 1954. 

55 Pravda, October 11, 1952. 

56 1940 wages are quoted by M. Lifits, Sovetskaya Torgovlya, 1948, p. 52, as 
4,054 rubles, a revision of Vosnesensky, (Pravda, February 19, 1941) who implied 
4069 rubles. 

5? The exact percentage increase in the labour force is not known as three possible 
series may be derived (for an exposition of these cf. G. Barker, Bulletins on Soviet 
Economic Development, no. 6, June 1951, page 25). Increases of 7 and 5 per cent, 
respectively, for 1947 and 1948 (mid-year) are indicated; in conjunction with wages 
fund increases of 23 and 10 per cent, average wage increases of 15 and 4.7 per cent can 
be derived. 

58 Tzvestia, November 7, 1949. 

59 Cf. A. Bergson, Review of Economics and Statistics, November 1947. 

°° The American Slavic and East European Review, April 1955, pp. 217 and 223. 

61 Viz. (besides industry), administration, services, state farming and, from October 
1953, all workers on state Machine and Tractor Stations. It would be logical for 
members of non-agricultural producer co-operatives, who appear to have been included 
in the wages fund only after 1940, to be included in ‘industry’. Although more rapid 
increase of the ‘industry’ sector would point to the exclusion of these sub-average 
earners, their weight is probably too small to affect the total significantly. 

82 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, Tom SSSR, Col. 1140. 

83 Trud v SSSR 1935, Moscow, 1936, p. 342. 

®4 Voznesensky, Voyennaya Ekonomika SSSR, Moscow 1947, p. 

65 Speech by the Soviet delegate to the 469th Session of the Umted Retions Econo- 
mic and Social Council, Santiago, March 14, 1951. 

86 In 1937 the earner of the average wage would have paid for his accommodation at 
the rate of 71 kopeks per square metre and in 1940 98 kopeks. Since the war the 
average wage has been above the salary at which the maximum rent (1 ruble 32 kopeks) 
is payable. The post-war rent is thus 86 per cent above 1937 and 35 per cent above 
1940. 

* This is strikingly shown in the seasonal increases in fruit and vegetable prices 
published on August 14, 1954: assuming constant rates of purchases throughout the 
year the new prices (reflecting short season farm market prices) are 54 per cent increased 
for potatoes, 73 per cent up for cabbage, 80 per cent up for beetroot, 53 per cent up 
for apples. 

** In 1926 the ratio between the top and bottom wage categories was 1:1.75 in all 
industry, whereas in engineering, metallurgy and construction, it is now 1:3.6. Mr. 
Shvernik (Trud, June 8, 1954) has pointed to a fall in the spread since 1946 (in some 
branches of engineering a differential of 1:3.2 had fallen to 1:2), so that 1946 probably 
represented a peak spread. 

°° This is of less significance than in capitalist states since incentives to save (other 
than to hoard) are much weaker in the Soviet Union. 

70 Tf the fall in the birth rate (from 44 to 24 per mille in 1927-53) has affected high 
income families more than low income families (as elsewhere), per capita consumption 
in the lower income groups is further removed from the mean. 

1A consideration affecting the comparison between the index and actual consump- 
tion either way is the uncertainty of the incidence on workers of taxes and loan 
subscriptions (‘Table 8). 

72 See her article (loc. cit. p. 147) for a comparison of her findings with those of 
others, notably Dr. Jasny jo Professor Prokopovicz. 





COMPARATIVE RATES OF GROWTH IN INDUSTRY: A 
COMMENT ON STRUMILIN’S ARTICLE ON ‘EXPANDED 
REPRODUCTION’ 


THE recent article by Academician Strumilin, which is said to have 
played an important part in the discussions about investment-priority 
as between heavy and light industry, took the form of a critical discus- 


sion of ways of improving the system of ‘balances’ used in Soviet — 


planning (being entitled ‘Balance of the National Economy as an instru- 
ment of Socialist Planning’: Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 11, pp. 22- 
39). But it was mainly a reconsideration, in this context, of Marx’s 
famous schema of ‘Expanded Reproduction’ in Volume II of Capital; 
these equations of Marx having ‘a great interest for production that is 
not diminished but rather enhanced in the new conditions of planned 
economy’.* 

Marx’s tables were designed to exhibit the relationships between the 
two main departments, or sectors, of industry, producing ‘means of 
production’ (or capital goods) and ‘means of consumption’ (or consumer 
goods) and the main income- or payment-categories into which the 
gross product could be resolved; the necessary relationships being set 
forth, firstly for ‘simple reproduction’ of capital (or zero net invest- 
ment), when the output of capital goods only sufficed to meet the current 
replacement-demands of capital, and secondly for ‘expanded repro- 
duction’, when the output of capital goods must suffice both for current 
replacement of capital and for the expansion-needs of both sectors or 
departments, of industry. 

What is particularly striking about Strumilin’s use of these Marxian 
schema (which as we shall see he adapts and expands in certain direc- 
tions) is that he produces an example of ‘expanded reproduction’ in the 
form of a table [reproduced as an Appendix to the present Note] in 
which, in order to enable the output of consumer goods to grow annu- 
ally by 10 per cent over the base year (which, it may be noted, is Jess 
than a 10 per cent annual growth-rate after the first year), the output 
of capital goods has to increase by as much as 17.8 per cent annually 
over the base year. The special interest of this table is that apparently 
the relative magnitudes of the initial year ‘approximately correspond 
to the concrete structure of Soviet industry towards the end of the 
reconstruction period’ (which I presume refers to 1950; although it is 
not impossible that the reference is to the 1920s, which would make 
it of historical rather than topical interest). 

How does he arrive at this rather surprising result — a result which he 
uses to support the contention that Lenin’s generalisation about capital- 
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ism, to the effect that ‘fastest of all grows production of means of 
production for means of production, next production of means of 
production for mgans of consumption and slowest of all production of 
means of consumption’, holds true also, for technical reasons, of econo- 
mic development under socialism? 

The main refinements which Strumilin introduces into his table 
relate to the treatment of the Marxian category, ‘constant capital’. 
Firstly, he distinguishes between constant capital as a stock or fund 
(columns 1 and 2 of the table) and constant capital as a flow, or as the 
annually used-up or depreciated part of this stock. (Marx had adopted 
the simplifying assumption that all constant capital was ‘turned over’ 
or used-up annually, so that in all his examples this distinction could be 
ignored). Secondly, Strumilin distinguishes (columns 4 and 5 of his 
table) between constant capital embodied in ‘instruments of labour’ 
(plant and equipment) and in ‘objects of labour’ (raw materials and 
components). Corresponding to this distinction are the two sub- 
divisions of constant capital as a stock: ‘basic funds’ and ‘turnover 
funds’, according to current Soviet terminology. The net output (or 
‘national income’, column 10) is then equal to the sum of v +s (according 
to Marx’s notation) in both Departments, i.e. wages* plus surplus; the 
gross product of each Department, by contrast, being equal to v-+s+c 
(i.e. constant capital of both types used-up annually, or raw material cost 
plus depreciation of plant and equipment). 

Obviously, in stationary conditions, without net investment, the 
equilibrium condition is that the gross output of Department I or A 
(capital goods)’ should equal the replacement-needs of capital in both 
Departments (the latter we shall call c, and c,). Implied in this equality 
is another: that the net output of the first Department, or Department 
A, should equal the replacement-needs of constant capital in the 
second Department, or Department B (v.+sa=c)). This was Marx’s 
condition for ‘simple reproduction’. 

Two things immediately strike one about the magnitudes in Strumi- 
lin’s table. Firstly, the relations prevailing in the initial year are those 
of ‘simple reproduction’; the gross product of Department A only just 
covering the replacement-needs of constant capital in both branches. 
To many this may seem surprising, despite war-time destruction in 
heavy industry (which had been at any rate more than made good by the 
end of the ’40’s). But if these conditions really hold, it is scarcely 
surprising that a 10 per cent growth of consumer goods output should 
need a much larger expansion of capital goods production to sustain it. 
Secondly, when we look at the capital: output ratio, we find that in 
Department B (consumer goods) this is considerably higher than many, 
I think, would at first expect it to be. As regards capital stock (given in 
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the first two columns of the table), the ratio of ‘basic funds’ (or fixed 
capital) to ‘turnover funds’ (or working capital) is of course higher in 
Department A than in Department B — approximately 2:1 and 1: 1.2 
respectively. This is as one would expect. But when one looks at the 
ratio of capital (stock) to net output (columns 3 and 10), one finds that 
this is not much lower in B than in A; and in the case of the ratio of 
currently used-up constant capital to net output (columns 6 and 10) this 
ratio is actually higher in B than in A. The explanation, of course, is 
that, while light industry has only half the proportion of fixed capital 
to labour that heavy industry has, a larger proportion of its prime costs, 
and hence of its gross output, consists of raw materials. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that, had the ratio of fixed capital to working 
capital (or of the two subdivisions of constant capital stock) been the 
same in Department B as in Department A, the initial expansion of 
capital goods would have needed to be no more than 11 per cent (to 
support a ro per cent expansion of consumer goods), and by the second 
or third year net output in A (va+s,) would have been sufficiently in 
excess of the replacement needs of capital in B (Marx’s condition for 
‘expanded reproduction’) for the expansion of capital goods output to 
be no longer in excess of 10 per cent. 

An important qualification to this last statement, however, has to be 
introduced; and in a sense it is a qualification of Strumilin’s own 
10: 17.8 relation between B and A growth-rates (though a qualification 
reinforcing not weakening his main argument). Strumilin arrives at his 
relation in two stages. (1) He calculates the additional capital goods 
(including raw materials and components) required by a 10 per cent 
expansion in the output of Department B. In this calculation he 
includes both the increase of constant capital used-up (columns 4 and 5) 
and the addition to the stock of fixed capital (column 1) required to 
expand productive capacity in this sector by 10 per cent. (2) The 
resulting 160 additional units that need to be added to the net output of 
Department A will involve an additional 187 units of used-up constant 
capital (columns 4 and 5) in this Department, and hence an increase in 
its gross output (column 9g) of 160+-187, or 17.8 per cent.‘ In this latter 
calculation he does not include the addition to the stock of fixed capital 
in Department A required to support a 17.8 per cent expansion of 
output. This I presume he omits advisedly, since if one starts with a 
relation between the two sectors that only just suffices for ‘simple 
reproduction’ (capital goods output =replacement-needs) it is impossible' 
both to expand consumer goods output and to build up the stock of 
fixed capital in the capital goods industry (if the ratio of fixed capital 
to net output there is greater than unity) unless some capital goods can 
be imported from outside the system or there are some reserves of 
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products or of productivity within the system to be drawn upon. 
Therefore, given the essential relations expressed in his table, Professor 
Strumilin’s 17.8 : 10 ratio of growth-rates actually understates the pro- 
blem, rather than the converse. 

It should, perhaps, also be pointed out that there is a certain awk- 
wardness in adapting Marx’s schema of Departments I and II to the 
Soviet categories of Group A and Group B industries as Strumilin does, 
since the constant capital requirements of light industry may include 
raw materials that are the product, not of Group B industries, but of 
agriculture (e.g. cotton, flax, wool, hides). In so far, therefore, as it is 
the latter which represent the ‘bottleneck factor’ on any growth in the 
output of consumér goods, it will be agriculture rather than heavy 
industry that needs to expand. How far Strumilin in choosing the 
magnitudes in his table has taken this fact into account one does not 
know. If he has not, then the actual expansion of heavy industry (as 
distinct from agriculture) may not need to be as high as his example 
depicts in order to sustain a 10 per cent expansion of consumption. 
One has to remember, however, that agricultural expansion itself 
depends on capital goods (tractors and combines, possibly some railway 
building, if only narrow-gauge railways, also lorries and fertilisers). 
At any rate this consideration helps to explain the emphasis laid in 
recent policy-pronouncements on agricultural expansion as well as 
upon heavy industry. 

Professor Strumilin proceeds to give a further illustrative example, 
this time breaking-down Department A into two sub-departments: 
A,, production of means of production for means of production, and A,, 
production of means of production for means of consumption. The 
relations in this illustration (p. 33 of the article) are such as to yield a 
surplus of capital goods output over replacement-needs amounting to 
720 units, or sufficient to expand constant capital (stock plus used-up), 
and hence gross output, by 6.5 per cent per annum. If appropriate 
adjustments were to be made, however, between the two sub-divisions 
of Department A (A, and A,), this output-surplus of capital goods 
could be concentrated exclusively on the expansion of consumer goods 
production, so as to yield an increase in the latter of 40 per cent. He 
then demonstrates that before very long the relations between Depart- 
ments A and B would be back at the position of ‘simple reproduction’ 
(owing to the expansion of Department B and of the replacement-needs 
of its constant capital), in which the possibility of further growth had 
disappeared. Hence an excessive preoccupation with expanding 
production of consumer goods would bring its own nemesis by pro- 
gressively undermining the basis for further expansion. 

This example and its conclusion accord with the statement made by 
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the present writer in an article on growth-rates in this journal two years 
ago: “The general growth-rate of output as a whole will tend, ceteris 
paribus, to be an increasing, constant or decreasing one, according to 
the proportions in which new investment is distributed between the 
two departments of industry; and as the proportionate share of consumer 
goods industries in new investment rises above a certain critical level, 
the growth-rate of output as a whole will tend to fall’ (Soviet Studies, 
April 1953, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 375). What the latter statement omitted 
to add explicitly was that the general growth-rate at any time depended 
upon the existing relationship between the two departments, as expressed 
in the crucial relation of net output in A to replacement-needs of 
constant capital in B. If we write the difference between these two 
magnitudes as 7, then the maximum possible growth-rate of industry 
as a whole is given by a where C stands for total constant capital (both 
stock of fixed capital and annual replacement-needs of equipment and 
raw materials).* This dependence of the potential growth-rate on the 
distribution of the existing stock of capital between the two types of 
industry — on what one could term the ‘depth’ of the industrial struc- 
ture, itself the legacy of the investment-history of the past — is some- 
thing which economic theory in the West, in its preoccupation with the 
rate of investment as a proportion of income and as a product of ‘saving’ 
out of income, has singularly neglected.? To take it into account gives, 
I suggest, an entirely new slant on problems of economic growth and 
affords an insight that Western commentators generally lack into 
recent policy-discussions in U.S.S.R. 

The growth-rate of consumption can, of course, be raised above the 


rate given by J if the whole of r (the surplus of capital goods output 


over replacement needs) is concentrated on new investment in the 
r 
Cp 
the growth-capacity of Department B. But this higher growth-rate of 
consumption can only be achieved at the expense of making r progres- 


consumer good industries. Then — is the relevant quantity, expressing 


sively smaller (as C, grows); so that a dwindles from a decline of the 
b 


numerator as well as from a rise in the denominator. This is the main 
burden of the Strumilin-corollary. 

What his article fails to point out is that both an equal (as between the 
two departments) and a constant (over time) rate of growth can be 
maintained, provided r is positive — and provided that there is no change 
in the capital : net output ratio (which Strumilin in his examples 
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assumes to be constant throughout). The rate of growth in neither 
r 
Cc 
Marx’s example (Capital, Vol. II, Untermann ed., pp. 596-600) which 


is cited by Strumilin earlier in his article: here = = (from the end of 


the initial year) and all the relevant quantities (both net and gross 
output in each of the departments as well as c, v and s) grow by ro per 
cent annually. But it remains true that in order to raise this growth-rate, 
it will be necessary to give priority in development for some years to 
Department A so as to raise its net output and hence r. 


department can then exceed This case, indeed, is illustrated by 


Maurice Doss 


Cambridge 


APPENDIX 
Strumilin’s Table of the Reproduction of the Social Product of the U.S.S.R. 
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1 It will be remembered that the relevance of these schema to the problems of 
socialist economy was one of the points in Stalin’s criticism of L. D. Yaroshenko 
(who had denied their relevance) in the former’s Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R. (Moscow, 1952), pp. 87-91. 

? Or ‘variable capital’; the annual wage-bill being identical with the ‘wage fund’ if 
the turnover-period of the latter is one year (as Marx assumed to be the case for all 
circulating capital — a common classical assumption). 

3 A and B is the description used in Soviet industrial classification, and Strumilin 
follows this usage. 

* 160 represents a 17.8 per cent addition to its net output and 187 a 17.8 per cent 
addition to the replacement needs of constant capital in this Department. 

5 The addition to its own fixed capital (necessary to expand the annual output-rate 
by the requisite amount) must come as an addition to the net output of Department A, 
and if the ratio of the former to the latter is above unity, each expansion of net output 
involves a larger one in a rising series. 

* This of course is on the assumption of a closed system. To the extent that capital 
goods can be imported, a faster rate than this is possible. If these imports, however, 
are paid for by exports from Department B, then this is equivalent to stepping-up the 
growth of Department A by a reduction of B’s growth-rate (or an absolute reduction 
in its output), and can be expressed in these terms. 

7Cf., however, the reference to this factor by N. M. Kaplan in Soviet Economic 
Growth, ed. A. Bergson (New York, 1953), pp. 79-80. 





REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


THE INVESTMENT-CONSUMPTION CONTROVERSY: 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


TABLe I 
RELATIVE RATES OF GROWTH OF PRODUCER GOODS AND CONSUMER GOODS 


(Per cent Annual Increase) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1951-5 1951-5 
Plan Plan 1955 
Aug. 52 Plan 
Producer 


Goods -27 23 29 25 26 17 =m i & 12 80 84 
Consumer 
Good 


is 9 14 22 21 8 15 16 10.5 12 14t 5t 65 71 


Sources: Calculated from Malenkov, Jzvestia, October 6, 1952, and April 27, 1954; 
Bulganin, Jzvestia, February 10, 1955; F. P. Koshelev, Novy Etap v Razvitii Narodnovo 
Khozyaistva SSSR, 1954, p. 58; and Planovoye Khozyaistvo, no. 2, 1955, Pp. 53- 


Notes: *Based on expected fulfilment, October 1952. 
+Based on expected fulfilment for 1952 and actual fulfilment, 1951 and 1951-3. 


yApproximate figures. Based on statement that output of consumer goods in 
1954 was double the 1940 level. 


Tue development of industrial production in the post-war period (illustrated 
in Table I) may be divided into several phases. Between 1945 and 1947, the 
period of reconversion from war to peace, the output of producer goods 
(including armaments) fell and then increased again (so that in 1948 it was 
still less than in 1944), while the output of consumer goods rose from a very 
low initial level. In 1948-50, the output of producer goods increased much 


more rapidly than that of consumer goods, In 1950, at the end of the fourth 
five-year plan, the output of producer goods was more than twice the 1940 
level, measured in official index prices, while that of consumer goods was only 
23 per cent greater than in 1940." 

From 1951 onwards (and not only from 1953, as Western writers have 
sometimes assumed), the output of consumer goods has risen at a rate com- 
parable with that of producer goods. This tendency was put on a longer-term 
footing in the 1951-55 plan directives announced in August 1952, and taken 
still further in the revised plans for consumer goods announced in the summer 
of 1953. This 1954-56 ‘three-year programme’ proposed a substantial increase 
in investments in the light and food industries, as part of what was referred to 
as a ‘new stage’ of Soviet economic development. ‘Until now,’ Malenkov 

stated, ‘it has not been possible for us to develop the light and food industries 
at the same rate as heavy industry. Now we are able and consequently are 
obliged to force the development of light industry in every way, in the inter- 
ests of securing a more rapid growth of the material and cultural standard of 
living of our people’.? Although it was never specifically stated, it is clear 
that the output of the light and food industries was intended to expand more 
rapidly than that of heavy industry during this period,* an inevitable result of 
the planned more rapid expansion of investments in the light and food 
industries than in heavy industry. 
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The fulfilment of the fifth five-year plan for consumer goods, and still 
more of the expanded three-year programme, would make possible a con- 
siderable rise in both the urban and the rural standards of living (the plans 
included food products and a wide variety of industrial consumer goods — 
cotton, woollen, and silk textiles, sewing machines, bicycles, beds, radio sets, 
domestic utensils); however, it was not made clear how far it would be the 
urban worker who would benefit, and how far it would be the collective 
farmer. The intention was that the population should receive the extra real 
income to buy these goods primarily by the method used in the period since 
the 1947 currency reform: retail prices would be reduced annually, in con- 
formity with a more rapid increase in production than in money earnings. 

In the 2} years since the publication of the plan directives, and the 14 years 
since the announcement of the three-year programme, insufficient compre- 
hensive information has been published for a precise account to be given of the 
results of the consumer goods’ plans so far. In 1953, for the first time since 
the 1920s (except in the transition years 1945 and 1946), the output of con- 
sumer goods rose more rapidly than that of producer goods. In 1954, avail- 
able information seems to indicate that the revised consumer goods’ pro- 
gramme was in the main fulfilled, although the output of the food process- 
ing industry rose less rapidly than the output of industrial consumer goods.‘ 
Table II illustrates the 1954 increases for a number of industrial consumer 
goods. It seems that the rapid growth of the light and food industries in 
1953 and 1954 was in part made possible by slowing-down the expansion of 
the defence industries (indeed, the Research and Planning Division of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, on the basis of investment data for the 
first half of 1954, goes so far as to suggest that ‘the readjustment of the 
investment programme [in 1953 and 1954] towards higher outlays in sectors 
producing consumer goods seems to have been offset [my italics — R.W.D.] 
by reductions in investments in the defence sector’).® 


Taste II 
PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL CONSUMER GOODS 


1940 1950 1954 1954 1955 1955 1955 10956 
(3 yr. (Act- (Syr. (3 yr. (Ann. (3 yr. 
prog.) ual) a ~~ plan) prog.) 


ug. 52 
Cotton fabrics (m. metres) 3,836 3,840 5,549 5,550 6,182 6,267 6,100! 6,485 
Woollen fabrics (m. metres) 120 155 242 242 239 271 2271 334 
Silk and rayon fabrics (m. 

metres) 78 130- 504 516 400 573 515! 697 
Sewing Machines (th.) 170 490 1,135 1,247 1,176 2,615 1,450 2,890 
Watches and clocks (th.) 2,550 7,500 16,800 15,700 16,100 22,000 18,900 23,000 
Bicycles (th.) 270 655 2,500 2,396 2,292 3,445 2,850? 3,800 
Radio sets (th.) 200 1,052 2,861 2,890 as66 3,767 2,650° 4,400 
Television sets (th.) ° 28 325 pron “ 760 450° 1,000 
Domestic washing machines 

(th.) ° 2. R80,- 988 ? 196 290 — 


Notes: 

1 Ministry of Industrial Consumer Goods only. 

2 Ministry of Automobile, Tractor and Agricultural Engineering only. According to 
the 3-year programme only 2,700 thousand bicycles were to be produced in 1955 by the 
Ministry of Engineering (from which the above Ministry was formed); 500,000 were 
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to be produced by the Ministry of Defence Industry, and the rest (225,000) by other 
ies. 

The Ministry of Power Stations and Electrical Engineers, from which the Ministry 
was formed, was planned to produce only 3,800 thousand radio and television sets in 
1955 in the 3-year prog, |. - , ’ 

3 Ministry of Radiotechnical industry only. In addition, 700,000 ‘radiolas’ (electric 

ophones incorporating a simple radio for receiving three local stations) are 
planned to be produced. 


Sources: — 

All data from Economic Survey of Europe for 1953 and 1954, except 1955 (Plan), 
which is taken from Bloknot Agitatora, 1955, no. 4, pp. 45-50 (sent to press January 29, 
1955), and 1955 and 1956 (3 yr. prog.) for radio and television sets, which E.C.E. 
Survey reports erroneously from Mikoyan’s October 1953 speech. 


The first four years of the fifth five-year plan have been far less successful 
as far as agriculture is concerned. In 1951 and 1952, the output of consumer 
goods rose rapidly, and was 56 per cent above the 1940 level in 1952, but 
agricultural output as a whole rose only a few per cent in 1951-52, and was only 
10 per cent above the 1940 level in 1952, according to official data.* There 
could be no question in 1953 of raising the very high agricultural targets set 
for 1955 in the five-year plan directives. Instead, the problem was to seek 
methods of partly fulfilling these targets.’ Between autumn 1953 and spring 
1954, the payments for animal products, vegetables, and grain, made to 
collective-farms and their members, were substantially increased in order to 
offer them greater incentives to increased production. In February 1954, a 
large-scale programme was launched for the cultivation of the virgin lands 
of Eastern Russia and Kazakhstan. In 1954 (Plan) the state allocated 21 
milliard rubles to capital investment in agriculture against 12 milliard in 
1953. As a result of these measures, there was some improvement in 1954: 
the number of cattle increased, though not to the extent planned, and the 
gross grain harvest rose in spite of a partial drought. But agricultural pro- 
duction in 1955 is most unlikely to reach the level set in the five-year plan 
directives; some livestock targets now set for 1960 are below the level set for 
1955 in the fourth five-year plan, and even below the targets for 1951 adopted 
in the 1949-51 livestock plan.* 

To sum up the production side of recent developments: the period since 
1950 has been one of a steady growth of both heavy and light industry; 
agricultural production, however, did not expand much until after the 
reorganization of agriculture initiated in 1953, and as a consequence the 
output of food products expanded less rapidly than the output of industrial 
consumer goods (in the output figures for the food industry the slow rise of 
agricultural output is partly concealed by the switch from handicraft to 
factory processing of foodstuffs). 

On the financial side, there has been a considerable departure from the 
original five-year plan directives in the past two years. On the one hand, 
retail prices have been reduced considerably more than the plan had antici- 
pated. By 1954, retail prices were less than three-quarters the 1950 level, 
as against the price reduction of 23.5 per cent originally envisaged by 1955.° 
This was principally because retail prices were reduced by twice the usual 
annual amount in April 1953. On the other hand, purchasing power increased 
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more rapidly than had been planned. Extra wages had to be paid to the 
additional workers recruited into industry to make up for the failure of 
productivity to rise as rapidly as had been planned. The net money income 
of wage-earners was also increased by the halving of the State Loan in 1953 
and 1954. The result of all this was that real wages in industry and construc- 
tion increased more rapidly than productivity in 1951-54, as Khrushchov 
strongly emphasized at the Builders’ Conference.*° There was also a sub- 
stantial rise in rural incomes resulting from the increased prices paid by the 
government to collective farms and their members for their products, and 
from the reduction in the agricultural tax paid by individual collective 
farmers, ** 

These extra increases in average and total money incomes, which were not 
allowed for in the original plan directives, have evidently been only partly 
met by the increased output of consumer goods; this is particularly true of 
food products.'* Khrushchov has contrasted the situation ‘after the war, 
when prices were high’ and ‘the supply of consumer goods to the population 
seemed satisfactory’ (although actual output was at a lower level)** with the 
situation now ‘when demand for consumer goods has grown tremendously 
because the people have more money’.'* ‘On the whole commodity stocks 
are now in general at a normal level... But it must be borne in mind that 
there are some goods in circulation at less than the usual level, such as meat, 
butter, woollen fabrics, radios, sewing machines, and other goods which are 
scarce at the moment’ (Mikoyan, April 1954).° ‘In meeting and talking to 
collective farmers in various parts of the country, you often hear the wish 
expressed that more sugar, footwear, and woollen fabrics should be on sale, 
and of good quality, of course’ (Khrushchov, December 1954).'* ‘In spite 


of a considerable growth in the production and sale of industrial food pro- 
ducts, the growing demand of the population for a number of important 
mass-consumption goods is still not fully satisfied’ (Plan results for 1954).' 
As a result of this situation on the retail market, products of local industry 
and of handicraft co-operatives, which tend to be marketed at higher prices 
although of lower quality,'* sell without difficulty;* and legal action is taken 
to discourage people from selling goods above the fixed price.” 


THE 1955 PLAN 

It is against this background that the 1955 annual national-economic plan 
must be considered. 

On the production side, the 1955 Plan envisages a rise of 12 per cent in 
defence expenditure, which had remained almost stable (in terms of current 
prices) in 1953 (plan) and 1954 (plan).* This increase, announced in Zverev’s 
budget speech in February, was foreshadowed in a Soviet note to the Western 
powers in December 1954, which stated that ‘in reply to the carrying out of 


the remilitarization of Western Germany and to the new sharpening in the: 


aggressive nature of the policies of ...the North Atlantic bloc, the Soviet 
Union and the other peace-loving countries will take all the necessary 
measures to strengthen their armaments and to safeguard their security . .. 
[and] undertake, without delay, all steps necessary to counter the growing 
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armed forces of the aggressive states . . . with a no less powerful force...’ * 
The increased diversion of resources to direct defence expenditure obviously 
limits the resources available for other needs. The 1955 Plan nevertheless 
envisages a continuation of the growth o{ both heavy industry and the 
consumer goods’ industries, so that the original five-year plar. will be overful- 
filled in both these sectors of industry, the overfulfilment being rather greater 
for consumer goods than for producer goods (see Table I). The data avail- 
able on the 1955 plan for a number of individual items indicate that (for most 
of these items) the plan approaches but does not reach the targets set for 1955 
in the three-year programme (see Table II). The ratio of heavy to light and 
food industry output is, it appears, to be considerably changed in favour of 
heavy industry this year.*° Moreover, increasing attention is being devoted 
to stocks, from which many of the additional consumer goods sold to the 
population in 1953 were obtained. ‘It would be an inexcusable mistake to 
slacken our attention to this very important matter or to yield to the tempta- 
tion to solve particular current tasks from state reserves. An extremely 
important task for us is to increase state reserves of raw and other materials, 
fuel, and industrial and food goods’ (Bulganin).** This may further reduce 
the rate of increase in the supply of goods to the population. 

The shift towards heavy industry appears even more sharply in the 1955 
programme of state allocations (mainly to investments in fixed and working 
capital), which will affect the growth in output not only in this year but also 
in future years. Allocations to the light, food, and local industries, and to 
agriculture, have in fact been reduced in 1955 as compared with the 1954 
estimates, while those to heavy industry have been increased (see Table III). 


Taste III 
ALLOCATIONS TO BRANCHES OF THE ECONOMY 1954-1955 (milliard rubles) 


1954 (PLAN) 1955 (PLAN) 
‘rom From From From 
Budget Own Total Budget Own Total 
Resources Resources 
(a) (a) 

Heavy Industry 79.7 53-5 133.2 101.2 62.4 163.6 
Light and Food industries 12.6 18.4. 31.0 10.6(b) 15.5(b) 26.1(b) 
Agriculture 62.5 11.9 74.4 55.1 10.1 65.2 
Transport and posts 21.5 17.3 38.8 23.0 17.5 49.5 
Trade 1.6 4.0 5.6 0.9(c) 1.0(c)  1.9(c) 
Other 38.5 5.2 43-7 31.6 6.4 38.0 





TOTAL 216.4 110.3 326.7 222.4 112.9 335-3 


Sources: 1954: Zverev in Plan Khoz., 1954, no. 3, p. 15. 
1955: Zverev in Pravda, February 4, 1955. 
Izvestia, budget law, February 11, 1955. 


Notes: (a) Includes depreciation payments, allocations from retained profits, and 
apparently also savings in costs. 
(b) Light, food and local industries. 

(c) Doubtful figures. Derived from deducting data given for light, food, and 

local industry, from data given for trade and consumer goods in budget law. 


It is obvious that the increased supply of consumer goods to the population 
in 1955 would be insufficient to meet ‘normal’ increases in the purchasing- 
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power of the population, and the 1955 budget has been designed to bring 
about some lessening of the pressure of demand. The State Loan from the 
population has been almost doubled in 1955, increasing by 15 milliard rubles. 
Retail prices were not reduced in April 1955, for the first year since the 
currency reform (these reductions were planned to provide the population 
with 43 milliard rubles extra purchasing-power in 1953, and with 23 milliard 
in 1954). The surplus in the 1955 budget can therefore increase: it is planned 
at 27 milliard rubles, against 5 milliard in 1954 (actual), and this should assist 
in the reduction of excess purchasing-power. 

The shift towards heavy industry and defence in the 1955 Plan seems to 
have occasioned considerable controversy. Some of the conflicting interests 
involved received expression in the budget debate at the Supreme Soviet in 
February. Thus Kairov, the RSFSR Minister of Education, put forward a 
strong claim for further allocations to school-building. Investments in 
cultural and welfare development rose by 30 per cent in 1954 (as compared 
with the rise of 15 per cent in investment as a whole),** but the RSFSR 
school-building plan, Kairov stated, was fulfilled by only 64 per cent. 


In 1955 [he went on] the position must be radically improved . . . [But] 
it must be pointed out that the 1955 plan for school-building by Union 
industrial Ministries has been considerably cut. This refers primarily to 
Ministries such as the Ministry of the Coal Industry, the Ministry of the 
Aviation Industry, and the Ministry of the Paper and Woodworking 
Industry of the USSR. I fully understand the tightness of budget appro- 
priations to capital construction and equipment, but nevertheless I want to 
say that the sums set aside by the Ministries for school-building in the 
forthcoming year are inadequate... We shall have great difficulty in 
achieving general secondary education if new building is not extended. I 
ask Gosplan and the USSR Ministry of Finance to look for ways of making 
supplementary allocations to the building and equipment of schools, so 
that at least those schools on which building has started and which are due 
to be finished, will be finished this year.** 


The USSR Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy, A. G. Sheremetyev, on the 
other hand, put forward a plea for greater investment in metallurgy. 


If you ask what is at present the main thing in metallurgy, there can be 
only one answer: the main thing in metallurgy is to overcome the lag in 
capital works. The lag in capital construction in metallurgy must not be 
tolerated any longer . . . An essential special feature of the further develop- 
ment of metallurgy in the forthcoming five-year plan is the need to begin 
to operate a number of new iron-ore sites. In connection with this the 
total capital investment in the development of ferrous metallurgy must also 
grow. At present the Ministry for the Construction of Enterprises of the 
Metal and Chemical Industry is completely unprepared to fulfil this large 
programme in ferrous metallurgy, especially where the building of mining 
enterprises is concerned.** 
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At the beginning of the budget debate, it had been announced that a small 
extra allocation (100 million rubles) was to be given to the capital repair and 
equipment of schools, and in his reply to the debate, Zverev, the USSR 
Minister of Finance, announced that ‘in conformity with the decision on the 
national-economic plan and the State Budget for 1955, Gosplan and the 
Ministry of Finance are to make proposals to the government on supple- 
mentary capital investment allocations for the building of houses, schools, 
and hospitals in all Union republics. In the examination of these proposals 
the wishes of Deputies on these questions will be taken into account’. Pro- 
posals on other matters (including ferrous metallurgy investment) would, 
however, only be examined in the course of the fulfilment of the capital works 
plan and in working out the next (year’s) plans for capital investment.** 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 

But whatever disagreements may have existed about the annual plan for 
1955 are trivial in comparison with the issues of principle involved in the 
longer-term decisions which have to be taken about the relative rates of 
growth of heavy and light industry, which will be a crucial factor in determin- 
ing the size and shape of the future Soviet economy. These issues have 
become particularly important in the USSR at present in view of the fact 
that the sixth five-year plan (1956-60) ‘must be worked out this year’ 
(Bulganin);*° very general targets for grain and livestock production have 
already been set for 1960 (see the account of the January Plenum of the CC 
below). 

Broadly speaking, there are two separate stages in which decisions about 
the growth of the Soviet economy have to be taken. Firstly, what proportion 
of resources should be devoted to production for current use, i.e. directly and 
indirectly to current production of consumer goods, and to current expendi- 
ture on defence and the social services; and what proportion should be put 
into investment? Secondly, how should both production for current use and 
investment be divided between defence, heavy industry, light industry, 
agriculture, etc? (obviously there will be a practical limit to the manpower, 
equipment, and other resources which can be switched from one branch of 
the economy to another). 

Since 1953, the question of the kind of decision which needs to be taken in 
the present period of Soviet development has been widely discussed among 
Soviet economists. The proportion of resources which should be devoted to 
expenditure on current defence needs and to investment directly in the 
armaments industry has been taken as given, and the discussion has turned on 
the relative rates of growth of Marx’s Department I (the production of means 
of production, including all industrial and agricultural raw materials) and 
Department II (the production of consumer goods). These Departments 
have tended in the discussion to be taken as coterminous with Group A 
(heavy industry) and Group B (light industry) of Soviet industrial statistics, 
which exclude agriculture.** The relative rates of growth of these Depart- 
ments or Groups, and the overall rate of growth of both Departments or 
Groups taken together, obviously depend on the amount set aside for invest- 
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ment as a whole, and on the way this total investment is divided, between the 
different sectors of the economy. 

The economists have been sharply divided between those who propose that 
Department II should now advance as rapidly as or more rapidly than Depart- 
ment I, and those who favour the continued development of Department I 
at a more rapid rate than Department II; the latter have been supported by 
government spokesmen such as Khrushchov. 

Professor E. Kasimovsky, a member of the first group, summed up the 
practical side of his argument as follows (in an unpublished paper)**: 


The theoretical conclusions I have reached enable us to come to the 
following practical conclusions: 

(1) the more rapid development of Department I is objectively necessary 
and inevitable when socialist industrialization is taking place, when the 
economy is being recapitalized as a result of progress in science and 
technology, and in particular conditions of foreign trade; 

(2) in the conditions of a highly developed socialist country, with a 
powerful technical base in all branches of the economy, it is fully possible 
and objectively necessary that expanded reproduction should take place by 
developing both Departments at the same rate, so as to avoid the appearance 
of disproportions between production and consumption; 

(3) in particular cases, when the consumption of the population of the 
country needs to be sharply increased, extended reproduction is also 
possible when Department II grows more rapidly. 

... In regard to the proposition that Department I must develop more 
rapidly, which has been propagandized until now in all organs of the press 
... 1 consider that this proposition is mistaken and harmful, as it rests on 
an incorrect attempt to provide a theoretical basis for a particular relation- 
ship. It also provides completely incorrect guidance for the people’s 
democratic countries, to the effect that if these countries want to follow a 
socialist road, they must develop Department I. 


Putting the opposite point of view, D. Shepilov writes:** 


If this kind of view were to be spread, it would cause great harm to the 
whole process of constructing a communist society. It would completely 
mislead our leading workers on the principal questions of our party’s 
economic policy ... To make expanded reproduction possible, the right 
amount of socialist accumulation must take place ... To improve tech- 
nology it is essential to bring about a forced rate of growth of the means of 
production, of heavy industry and of machine-building, which is its nucleus. 
If this condition is not observed, it is impossible to achieve high rates of 
expanded socialist reproduction, and the continuous growth of agriculture 

‘and the light and food industries . . . We require a gigantic enlargement of 
the country’s productive capacity, the continuous development of heavy 
industry at faster rates as the solid foundation of our communist building, 
large-scale electrification of the country, and the persistent introduction of 
new machinery in all branches of the economy. ... 
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The case for continued concentration on heavy industry, as put forward 
in the Soviet press, rests on five principal arguments. 

(1) Firstly, a high rate of investment is said to be essential if large-scale 
technical progress is to take place, and labour productivity is to continue to 
rise. 


In developing heavy industry, the party is guided by Lenin’s proposition 
that increases in labour productivity are in the last resort the most impor- 
tant thing for the victory of communism. To move into the higher phase of 
communism, a further gigantic increase in labour productivity is required — 
this is the only possible way to achieve an abundance of goods. This 
requires an immeasurably great increase in the technical level, the replace- 
ment of manual-labour by machine-labour, and the automation and electri- 
fication of all labour-consuming processes. But to reach this technical level 
heavy industry, which produces means of production, must be developed 
in every way, and a material base must be established which is at an 
immeasurably higher level than at present. 

This base can only be established if Department I is given priority — 
this is what will supply means of production at an increasing rate to 
industry, primarily to heavy industry (such as the coal, metallurgical, 
chemical, engineering, and electric-power industries).*’ 


In this connection attention is drawn to the importance of the fact that the 
Soviet economy has been able to achieve greater rates of growth than capitalist 
economies.?* ‘Many foreign public men who study the history of the economic 
development of the USSR are still astonished by the gigantic industrial leap 
which was made by the USSR in the years of the pre-war five-year plans’.** 
The failure to develop heavy industry more rapidly than light industry would 
mean ‘handing over the privilege of the forced development of heavy industry, 
engineering, the production of power, chemistry, electronics, reaction 
technology, telemechanics, etc. to the imperialist world’.** ‘Only by the com- 
prehensive development of heavy industry will the Soviet people be able to 
attain a further powerful development of the economy, to catch up and over- 
take the main capitalist countries in output per head of population’, wrote 
Ostrovityanov, recalling the aim set by Stalin at the XVIII Party Congress 
in March 1939.*° (Soviet annual steel output is now over 40 million tons, 
against a U.S. output, with a smaller population, of about 100 million tons; and 
a similar position holds for the other main items of industrial output.) 

Against this view, A. Kats in an unpublished paper argued, apparently on 
technological grounds, that while the capital : labour ratio in capitalist coun- 
tries rose before World War I, since the 1920s a ‘law of the inevitable lag of 
production of means of production behind the production of consumer goods’ 
had been in operation, so that the growth of the total value of fixed capital 
had been less than the growth in the volume of production.** In socialist 
society, too, the outlay of fixed funds per unit of production was falling, and 
this provided the objective conditions under which the consumer goods 
industries could be expanded as rapidly as the producer goods industries,** 

Some of the advocates of a continued greater increase in the output of 
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heavy industry have themselves noted that technological improvement is not 
the only important factor in the rise of labour productivity. ‘Improved 
housing and health services, and the increased training of skilled workers — 
all these are important factors in the growth of labour productivity and there- 
fore in the extension and improvement of social production.’** ‘A leap in the 
growth of abundance [by raising the level of consumption 40 per cent in a 
single year] in itself involves a corresponding growth in the productivity of 
labour, because of which a new cycle of expanded reproduction can begin.’* 

(2) Secondly, the rapid growth of heavy industry is argued to be essential in 
order to increase the defence potential of the country. ‘Even at present the all- 
round development of heavy industry is made necessary not only by the 
internal laws of socialist expanded reproduction, but also by the fact of the 
hostile capitalist encirclement, and by the necessity to strengthen still further 
a firm basis for the defence of the USSR,’ wrote one economist.** ‘Heavy 
industry is the basis of the invincible defence potential of our country and of 
the might of our valiant Armed Forces,’ Bulganin stated. ‘Remember the 
Great Patriotic War, comrades. If we had not had at that time a powerful 
economic base in our heavy industry, we would not have achieved victory 
over our enemy who was armed to the teeth. Heavy industry made the free- 
dom and independence of our motherland possible’.** 

The heavy drain of defence expenditure on the economy must be a matter 
of concern to Soviet leaders: ‘It is wrong to suppose that guns and bombs are 
part of a country’s wealth,’ stated Khrushchov. ‘It is rather that they make it 
more difficult to raise the standard of living of the population.’** (The USA 
has a much larger National Income than the USSR, and a much greater out- 
put of the main industrial products used in the production of armaments. For 
the USSR to equal the USA in the output of armaments, a considerably 
greater proportion of these products and of the National Income as a whole 
needs or would need to be devoted to armaments than in the USA. The 
drain of armaments on the economy could, however, be relatively reduced if 
the size of the economy were expanded through a high rate of investment in 
heavy industry. In so far as the Soviet government has to make a choice 
between current defence expenditure and investment in heavy industry, it is 
choosing between short-term and a greater long-term military strength. In 
the discussion among the Soviet economists, however, a particular level of 
current defence expenditure is taken as given, and it is argued that it is 
necessary to concentrate on investment in heavy industry rather than in con- 
sumer goods, and thereby raise the future economic and therefore military 
strength of the Soviet Union — both current defence expenditure and the 
production of consumer goods limit the future size of the economy. The 
defence argument is therefore closely connected with the argument about 
technological progress.) 

(3) Thirdly, it is stated that a strong heavy industry in the Soviet Union 
is necessary in the interests of the East European countries and China. 


The tremendously important fact must not be forgotten that the Soviet §f 
Union is no longer alone, but is part of the system of the socialist camp, 
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which is growing stronger, and within which the mutual relations between 
countries are based on equality between peoples, and on friendly mutual 
assistance. In this camp, by its social nature, there can be no question of 
some countries being only an agrarian and raw-material appendage of 
others, and not developing their own heavy industry, as happens under 
capitalism. A country which is building a socialist society must develop its 
own heavy industry in conformity with the particular features of its 
economy, and taking into account the economic development of the back- 
ward countries of the socialist camp. The Soviet Union heads the socialist 
camp, and must give friendly help to the people’s democratic countries in 
establishing their heavy industry. That help is our international duty. It 
strengthens the position of communism.** 


The importance of machinery exports to backward countries which are 
being industrialised is obvious. It is questionable whether the proportion of 
Soviet engineering output which is at present being exported to Eastern 
Europe and China is significant.** But it is a truism that the more technically 
advanced the Soviet Union is, the easier it would be for it to assist backward 
countries with both machinery supplies and technical advice and experience. *° 

(4) ‘In order to advance agriculture . . . it must be supplied with tractors, 
combines, and other agricultural machines in sufficient quantities. Only heavy 
industry can give us all this’ (Bulganin).*° “The development of livestock 
farming is impossible without the development of heavy industry, which 
supplies tractors, agricultural machines, etc. to agriculture,’ said Khrushchov,*” 
and in his speech at the January Plenum of the CC, he placed great emphasis 
on the importance for agricultural development of increased supplies of 
machinery and other products of heavy industry. The prime cause of harvest 
losses, he said, was the lack of harvesters. ‘Our agriculture needs a great 
quantity of new tractors and combines. I will not say here how many we need 
to have in 1960. We must work out the real possibilities, both in using the 
capacity of existing factories, and in building new ones. But one thing is 
clear: we must devote more care to the further technical equipment of agricul- 
ture.’ ‘It should be pointed out that we still use less mineral fertilisers than 
in many capitalist countries.’ “Twenty-one thousand collective farms [out of 
87,000 in all] use electric power for production needs, and of these only a 
quarter use this power to mechanize productive processes on [livestock] 
farms,’ *? 

The Soviet leaders argue that an expansion of heavy industry is essential 
to the growth of agriculture and the fulfilment of the livestock programme, 
and place considerable emphasis on agricultural development as the key to the 
expansion of consumer goods output, as agriculture is the source of a large 
part of the raw materials for light industry as a whole as well as of foodstuffs. 
‘Livestock breeding is in essence the production of consumer goods’ (Khrush- 
chov).*? ‘Only the achievement of it [the agricultural programme] will create 
the conditions necessary for a genuine upswing in the production of all 
requisite consumer goods’ (Malenkov).** Agricultural production is ‘in- 
sufficient at present for the full satisfaction of the growing needs of society’, 
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and it is primarily the rapid development of agriculture which will solve the 
task of increasing the production of consumer goods and food products; ‘the 
fulfilment of the programme for a sharp upswing in agriculture will permit 
the light and food industries to be developed more rapidly than at present, 
and will make possible an accelerated growth in the standard of living of 
our people’.** 

Little has been said in recent statements by Soviet leaders about the material 
incentives which will be offered to the collective farmer for his increased out- 
put, in the form of the products of light industry, although this is clearly a 
crucial factor, together with the supply of new machinery, in achieving the 
expansion of agriculture. And in the discussion among economists neither 
the protagonists of a more rapid growth of heavy industry, nor their opponents 
(in as much as their views have been published), have dealt with this point, 
even though the supply of goods to the countryside would obviously be 
affected by a limitation on the rate of growth of sewing machines, radios, 
metal beds, small tools and other light engineering products, made necessary 
by concentration on the expansion of heavy engineering and on the output of 
agricultural machinery and armaments: a weakness in the discussion among 
the economists was that it tended to deal with the relation between heavy and 
light industry in isolation from the probably even more important relation 
between industry and agriculture. 

(5) A powerful heavy industry is necessary, it is argued, in order that 
machinery should be supplied to the light and food industries, and to the 
building industry. ‘If we want ... there to be a lot of bread, meat, butter, 
footwear, radio sets, and other consumer goods in the country, and our people 
to live in spacious and comfortable flats, we must develop heavy industry in 
the first place.’** ‘Only priority to the development of these branches will 
make it possible to supply Department II with means of production at an 
increasing rate; and this in its turn will make possible a consistent increase in 
the production of consumer goods, so as to satisfy the growing needs of 
society more fully’.?” 

Here, as in the defence potential argument, what is being confronted by the 
Soviet leaders, aithough they have not stated it in precisely this form, is a 
choice between a slower development of living standards now and the 
attainment of the present level of the U.S. economy by say 1970, with all the 
potentialities for future living standards that this would imply, and a more 
rapid growth of living standards now and a consequent slowing-down of the 
rate of expansion of heavy industry and therefore of the economy as a whole. 
The future capacity of the consumer goods’ sector depends on the size which 
the capital goods’ sector has then reached; and this in turn is limited by the 
amount of present resources devoted to consumer goods and to investment in 
the consumer goods’ industries.‘* The path chosen must lie between the two 
extremes of (i) allocating the bulk of resources to the development of light 
industry and agriculture (the ratio of these two needing to be the subject of a 
separate very important decision), so that heavy industrial equipment is only 
manufactured to the extent needed to replace worn-out equipment, and the 
output of heavy industry remains stationary, and (ii) concentrating on heavy 
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industry, merely replacing worn-out machinery in light industry and agri- 
culture, so that the output of consumer goods remains stationary. No one 
would in fact wish to solve the problem by adopting one of these two extremes, 
although the supporters of a long-term development of Department II more 
rapidly than Department I have been accused of advocating a policy which 
would in practice mean that ‘in the course of time the process of renewing the 
means of production would be interrupted . . . and not only expanded repro- 
duction but also simple reproduction would begin to become impossible’.*’ 
Clearly, a rate of investment in the light and food industries which resulted 
in a more rapid expansion of light industry than of heavy industry over a 
period would be unacceptable to the Soviet government — this has been 
categorically stated by Khrushchov,** and in less precise terms in the CC 
resolution on livestock breeding.*® An approach to the extreme of exclusive 
concentration on heavy industry is also condemned. Pains have been taken to 
emphasize that ‘the prior rate of growth of the production of means of pro- 
duction by no means excludes ... an acceleration of Department II in 
particular years’,°° and Ostrovityanov, while emphasizing that ‘Soviet public 
opinion has decisively criticized the anti- Marxist views of certain economists 
who have denied the Jaw of the prior development of heavy industry under 
socialism’, also himself criticizes economists ‘who have treated this criticism 
dogmatically and uncritically, and have rushed to the other extreme. They 
have begun to hush up the decisions of the party and the government on 
extending the production of consumer goods, on the sharp development of 
agriculture, and on the further development of the light and food industries to 
the extent that the raw materials produced by agriculture are increased’.** 
The result of the discussions has been to fix very general upper and lower 


limits to the rate of growth of consumer goods relative to producer goods, and 
it may be concluded that wide variations in these rates are possible within 
these limits. Decisions as to the precise proportions between the various 
branches of the economy in a particular period will be taken, it has been 
stated, in the light of ‘the whole complex of internal and external conditions 
for constructing a communist society in our country’ .?’ 


R. W. Davies 
Glasgow 


. The terms ‘producer goods’ and ‘heavy industry’ are here used coterminously, as 
are ‘consumer goods’ and ‘light and food industries’. In Soviet statistical practice, the 
term ‘light and food industries’ is sometimes used to refer only to the two Ministries 
producing industrial consumer goods and manufactured foodstuffs, thus excluding the 
consumer goods produced by local industry, producers’ co-operatives, and by the 
heavy engineering and defence ministries. 

* Pravda, August 9, 1953. On the ‘new stage’, see for example Mikoyan’s speech to 
the trade workers (Izvestia, October 25, 1953), which opened with the words: ‘Com- 
trades, our conference is taking place at a significant time, Everyone, in town and 
countryside, now feels and understands that our country is at a new stage of the move- 
ment towards communism, prepared by the whole preceding course of socialist 
construction’. 

* This is indicated e.g. by the following: (a) the production of foodstuffs was planned 
to be 84.7 per cent above 1950 in 1955, as against the planned rate of expansion of 
heavy industry of 80 per cent and the original planned increase for foodstuffs of 71.4 
per cent; (b) industry was ‘set the task of fulfilling the assignment for the production of 
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consumer goods set by the five-year plan at a much earlier date . . . the production of 
manufactured consumer goods in the next three years will rise by nearly 50 per cent’ 
(Mikoyan, Jzvestia, October 26, 1953). 

* Thus in 1954: (a) the output of the Ministry of the Consumer Goods’ Industry was 
59 per cent greater than in 1950 (Pravda, December 12, 1954); (b) the output of the 
Ministry of the Food Products’ Industry seems to have been some 50-55 per cent above 
the 1950 level (total food products output was 41 per cent greater in 1953 than in 1950 
(Izvestia, October 10, 1953), and the output of the food industry Ministry rose by 9 
per cent in 1954 (Zotov, Jzvestia, February 6, 1955)); (c) investment in the food 
industry rose by 49 per cent, although this was less than had been planned (ibid.); 
(d) data on a number of individual industrial consumer goods shows that output 
roughly reached the planned level; (e) retail state and co-operative trade turnover was 
80 per cent greater than in 1950 (Jzvestia, January 21, 1955) — the original five-year 
plan directives stated that it should be 70 per cent greater in 1955 than in 1950, and the 
revised plan in 1953 provided for an increase of 72 per cent by 1954, and 100 per cent 
by 1955 (Mikoyan, Jzvestia, October 25, 1953). 

The following are the available data on capital investment in the two main sectors of 
industry and in agriculture: 

(MILLIARD RUBLES) 


1953 1953 1954 1955 

(Plan) (Fulfilment) (Plan) (Plan) 
Heavy Industry a Over 80 Over go 93-5 
Ministry of Consumer Goods Industry a 5-9 —_ 
Ministry of Food Industry 8 — 8.5* 
Total for Light and Food Industry 9 7.6 14.4 
Agriculture 12. 21. 
Trade Over 2 Over 4 
Housingt [19.4] (25.5] [24.5] 
Sources: Pravda, October 28 and 30, 1953, April 22 (Zverev) and 27, (Mikoyan) 1954, 
February 4, 1955. 


Notes: * Fulfilment: 7.4 (86.5 per cent of Plan — Zotov, Izvestia, February 6, 1955). 
+ Part of this investment may already be included under other heads, when carried 
out by industrial Ministries, etc. 


5 Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, 1955, p- 70. ' 

® Khrushchov, Pravda, September 15, 1953. The Economic Survey for Europe in 1951, 
E.C.E., 1952, p. 135, estimates that gross agricultural production was 7 per cent above 
the 1940 level in 1950. 

? This was recognized by competent Western students of the Soviet economy after 
the publication of the fifth five-year plan directives in August 1952, and before the 
publication of detailed material on the agricultural position in September 1953. “There 
is no precedent in the Soviet Union (or in any other country) to suggest that yields in 
the remaining three years of the Plan can be increased at an annual rate of 12 per cent’ 
(Economic Survey of Europe since the War, E.C.E., 1953, p. 46). ‘Even judging by the 
experience of the most progressive collective and state farms, we consider that the 
tasks have been set too high: the experience of the two years of the new F.Y.P. which 
have already passed does not warrant such high expectations of raising yields’ (A. 
Baykov, Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, No. 8 (May 1953), p- 41). 

8 Thus the 1949-51 Plan set an average milk yield of 1700-2000 kilograms per cow 
in collective farms for 1951; the 1955-60 Plan sets 1700 kgs as the average yield for 1960 
(Izvestia, April 21, 1949; Pravda, February 2, 1955). 

® Mikoyan, Pravda, April 27, 1954. 

10 See Soviet Studies, vol. VI, no. 4, 1955, p. 456, n. 33. 

11 This rise may be partly offset by a fall in collective farm market prices, but no 
data are available on whether or to what extent this occurred. 

12 The particular scarcity of food products is presumably due partly to the slowness 
of the rise in agricultural output, and partly to the fact that food prices in state and co- 
operative shops are on the average only 14 per cent above the 1940 level (in 1954), 
against the prices of industrial consumer goods, which are 27 per cent above the 1940 
level (Mikoyan, Pravda, April 27, 1954). 

18 Pravda, December 25, 1954. 

14 Pravda, December 29, 1954. 

18 Tzvestia, January 21, 1955. 
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16 An example of the lower quality of goods produced by industrial co-operatives 
was given at the Builders’ Conference. A speaker demonstrated to the Conference the 
low quality of hand-tools produced by co-operatives, by breaking them in front of the 
audience, and demanded that their production should be more closely controlled by 
the state (F. I. Maltsev, Stroitelnaya Gazeta, December 8, 1954). 

17 Thus Gudok, February 3, 1955, reports a case in which a person was sentenced to 
three years deprivation of liberty for selling fish on railway premises at 3r70k per kg. 
instead of the fixed price of 2r60. 

18 For 1954 and 1955 budget data, see Jzvestia, April 22, 1954 et seq; Finansy i Kredit, 
1954, no. 5 (Zverev); Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1954, no. 3, p. 15; Izvestia, February 4, 
1955 et seg. For a discussion of the coverage of the defence item of the budget, see 
Appendix A to my article in Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, no. 7, 1952. 

19 Soviet News, December 10, 1954. See also Molotov’s speech of November 29, 
1954: ‘The peaceloving states of Europe must consolidate their forces and considerably 
strengthen them in the case of the ratification and putting into effect of the Paris agree- 
ments’ (Pravda, November 30, 1954). 

20 It may be calculated from data given by P. Ivanov in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, no. 2, 
1955, that the following increases in output are planned for 1955 (in million tons; 1954 
actual increase over 1953 in brackets); pig iron 3 (2.2), coal 46 (25), oil 8.8 (6.2), 
electricity (milliard kwh.) 16 (14.7), cement 4 (3). For each of these products the 1955 
annual plan approximates ( +6 per cent) to the output planned for 1955 in the August 
1952 five-year plan directives. 

21 Izvestia, February 10, 1955. 

22 Uchitelskaya Gazeta, February 9, 1955. 

*3 Tzvestia, February 8, 1955. 

*4 Thus Doroshev and Rumyantsev in Kommunist, 1955, no. 2 take as their example 
a 70:30 ratio between the output of Department I and Department II. Malenkov gave 
the percentage of industrial workers employed in heavy industry as about 70 per cent of 
the total (Pravda, August 9, 1953). 

25 Quoted in Doroshev and Rumyantsev, loc. cit. 

26 TD). Shepilov, Pravda, January 24, 1955. 

27 A. Doroshev and I. Rumyantsev, Kommumnist, 1955, no. 2, pp. 13-24. 

28 On this, see Maurice Dobb ‘Rates of Growth under the Five-Year Plans’, in 
Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 4, 1953, pp. 364-85. 

2° B. Frolov, Kommunist, 1955, no. 3. 

8° Pravda, March 27, 1955. See also Konstantinov in Pravda. 

31 Reported in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 1. Ostrovityanov, loc. cit., attributes to 
Kats a less sophisticated view — that this decline in the ‘organic composition of capital’ 
results in an absolute decline in the volume of capital. He stigmatizes this view as a 
revival of the Menshevik theory of the automatic breakdown of capitalism. 

82 Readers will note the resemblance of this analysis of modern conditions to that 
put forward e.g. by Colin Clark, Listener; March 10, 1955 (in the U.S.A. ‘the ratio of 
capital required to net output produced, both measured in the same prices, rose to a 
clear maximum between 1914-19, and then began to fall’). See also replies in Listener, 
March 17, 1955, p. 481, April 7, 1955 (Austen Albu). 

33P. M in, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 12, pp. 23-4. 

34 Strumilin, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 11, pp. 22-39. 

85 A. Bechin, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 7, p. 3ff. Cf. Strumilin and Doroshev 
and Rumyantsev, loc. cit. 

36 Tzvestia, February 10, 1955. See also Editorial in Krasnaya Zvezda, the Army 
newspaper, January 27, 1955. 

sg hchov interview with Hearst, Kingsbury Smith, and Conniff, Izvestia, 
February 11, 1955. 

38 Doroshev and Rumyantsev. Cf. also Bechin, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 7. It 
has also been suggested that while the Soviet Union cannot use its Magnitogorsks to 
make sewing machines, it can export heavy machinery and import sewing machines in 
return (Strumilin, loc. cit.). 

%® According to the Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, pp. 117-18, only 7 per cent of 
Soviet exports to Eastern Europe in 1953 were machinery and equipment - it is stated 
in the Survey that this may be a considerable understatement. 

“° Cf. communiqué of first meeting of Soviet-Chinese Commission on Technical and 
Scientific Collaboration, held in Moscow, December 1954, at which the USSR agreed 
to supply China with technical documentation for constructing metallurgical and 
engineering works and power stations (and similar decision for Rumania) (Jzvestia, 
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February 16, 1955); the Soviet decision to assist China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and East Germany in building 5 kw. atomic power stations in return for 
raw materials (Jzvestia, January 18, 1955); and the agreements to assist China in 
building industrial plants, and to supply India with a steel works with a capacity of 1 
million tons. 

41 Pravda, February 3, 1955. 

42 Letter of resignation, Jzvestia, February 9, 1955. 

43 Ostrovityanov, loc. cit. See also G. Molchanov in Partiinaya Zhizn, 1955, no. 3. 

44 N. Lebedinsky in Bloknot Agitatora, 1955, no. 6. 


45 The proviso made earlier about the effect of higher living standards in themselves . 


increasing labour productivity, and of less high living standards in retarding its growth, 
must be borne in mind both here and in the point about defence potential. 

46 Cf. Dobb, loc. cit., pp. 375-6. 

47 Frolov, op. cit. He argues that ‘technical progress would be hindered, the 
growth of labour productivity would be retarded, and after a short period the general 
speed of development of the economy would be reduced. Agriculture would get less 
machinery and fertilisers, and agricultural production would take a downward turn. 
After a short period, light industry would begin to experience a shortage of raw 
materials, production would be underloaded, capacities would come to be used less 
and less, and it would be necessary to import raw materials. All the other branches of 
production would begin to break down...’ (It need hardly be pointed out that even 
with a considerably greater growth rate of Department II than Department I, it would 
be a number of years before this terrifying prospect became a reality, owing to the high 
ratio of the output of producer goods to the output of consumer goods in the USSR.) 

48 ‘In connection:with the measures which have been put into effect in the recent 
period to increase the production of consumer goods, individual comrades have got 
confused on the question of the rate of development of heavy and light industry in our 
country. Making use of the basic economic law of socialism, which they have incorrectly 
understood and vulgarized, these theoreticians with their heads in the clouds have 
tried to prove that at a particular stage of socialist construction the development of 
heavy industry ceases to be the main task, and that light industry can and must over- 
take all other branches of industry. These are profoundly mistaken views, foreign to 
the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. They are nothing else but a slander on the party. 
They are a survival of the right-wing deviationist views hostile to Leninism which 
Rykov, Bukharin and others like them at one time advocated’ (Pravda, February 3, 


1955). 

49 “The Communist Party, guided by great Lenin’s teaching that large-scale machine 
industry must be developed in every way and that the country must be electrified, 
considers, as before, that its main task is the further development of heavy industry, 
which is the stable basis of the whole economy, source of the continuous growth and the 
welfare of the Soviet people. In our country the production of metal, machines, 
electric power, coal and oil increases every year. On the basis of the continuous 
growth of heavy industry the light, food and other branches of industry develop, as does 
our large-scale socialist agriculture’ (Pravda, February 2, 1955). It will be noted that 
no specific mention is made of the relative rates of growth of heavy and light industry. 

50 Doroshev and Rumyantsev, loc. cit. Cf. also Shepilov, and Strumilin, loc. cit., 
which refers specifically to the three-year programme as an exception to the general 


rule. 
51 Pravda, March 27, 1955. 





CHANGING TRENDS IN SOVIET ATTITUDES TO BIOLOGY 


In 1948, as is well known, the views of T. D. Lysenko on biology, and 
especially on genetics, were officially adopted by the Soviet Communist 
Party and Government. Thereafter, for a few years, all opposition to such 
views was silenced, and the genetics of the West, or Mendelism-Weismann- 
ism-Morganism as it was called by Soviet writers, was not considered ser- 
iously in Soviet publications. 
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Already by 1952, however, a change had set in, for in that year two botanists 
—N. V. Turbin and N. D. Ivanov — felt able, in separate articles in the 
Botanichesky Zhurnal (Vol. 37), to launch a violent attack on Lysenko. 
Succeeding numbers of the same journal have been largely taken up with 
discussion of these criticisms — some writers being pro-Lysenko, but the 
majority against him, and the controversy has spread to other journals. The 
basis of the attack was a new theory of evolution which Lysenko had pro- 
posed, first in an article in Pravda in 1950, later in the second edition of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia under the heading ‘Species’, and elsewhere. In 
these articles, Lysenko had considered the process of Darwinian Natural 
Selection to be insufficient to bring about evolutionary changes. Natural 
Selection, according to Lysenko, could only be responsible for the com- 
paratively minor, quantitative, variations within a species; he supposed that 
some other agency had to be postulated for the larger, qualitative, variations 
distinguishing one species of plant from another. 

The starting point for Lysenko’s new theory was, apparently, the claimed 
occurrence in nature of the sudden change of one species of plant into 
another. Soviet workers (for example, V. K. Karapetyan, I. M. Yakubtsiner 
and others) had published a number of claims of this kind: for example, hard 
wheat (Triticum durum) had been alleged to change into soft (7. vulgare) 
wheat into rye, and even one hornbeam tree had been observed to produce a 
branch of a hazel tree. All such claims were found unacceptable by Turbin 
and Ivanov, who assumed that they were founded on the accidental (or even 
deliberate) bringing together of parts of two previously existing distinct 
species of plant.* 

Turbin and Ivanov rejected Lysenko’s new ‘teaching’, and considered that 
evolution could be satisfactorily accounted for on a basis of the accumulation 
of small inherited variations acted upon by Natural Selection, in the Dar- 
winian manner. It should be added, however, that these critics of Lysenko 
did not in the slightest favour a return to Weismannism-Morganism. On the 
contrary they argued that Lysenko, in putting forward his new theory, had 
deviated from the true path of Soviet or Michurian biology, and that it was 
necessary to put him back on this path. (It was even suggested, provocatively 
enough, that Lysenko’s new notion of evolution by sudden jumps had some- 
thing in common with the mutation theory of Western genetics.) 

In 1954 an article of a totally different kind appeared in the Soviet litera- 
ture, for the first time seriously discussing the more recent developments of 
genetics in the Western countries, and even accepting the fact that economic 
gains had resulted from their application to agricultural practice. This article 
was by V. I. Kremyansky and entitled ‘Some problems of general biology in 
contemporary Western literature’ (Izvestiya Acad. Nauk., Ser. Biol., 1954 
(4), 97-120). The object of the article was stated to be to inform Soviet 
readers about progress in genetics in the West, mainly over the period 1936- 
52. At the end, a bibliography of some 250 items from the Western litera- 
ture is given, referring to many, though by no means all, of the significant 
advances in the period. Emphasis is placed on the fact that the situation has 
radically altered since the time — 40 years ago— when Morgan and his 
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colleagues were making their classical contribution to the subject. Notably 
absent, however, is any reference to human genetics, even to the vast increase 
in our knowledge of blood group systems, with their important medical 
applications. 

The review is divided into two sections: (1) a general part, and (2) a special 
part in which a few topics are discussed in some detail. In the first, or general 
part, Kremyansky gives a brief survey of the present state of ‘Orthodox 
Morganism’, stressing recent developments. To start with, he cites M. 
Demerec,who in a foreword to the 1951 symposium on ‘Genes and mutations’, 
held at Cold Spring Harbor, New York, had written that in 1951 geneticists 
were less certain about the physical properties of genes than they had been ten 
years previously. The old idea of ‘fixed units with precise boundaries, strung 
along the chromosomes like beads on a thread, very stable, and almost 
immune to external influences’ had given place to ‘loosely defined parts of an 
aggregate . . . susceptible to the action of many chemical substances’. Fur- 
thermore, formerly there had been a ‘monopoly of the nucleus’ in the control 
of hereditary traits; now, the cytoplasm was widely believed to be important 
also, and people were talking more in terms of the ‘cell as a whole’. 

Kremyansky then goes on to state his opinion that a significant sign of the 
progressive movement amongst Western geneticists was the election, as 
President of the 9th (1953) International Congress of Genetics in Bellagio, 
Italy, of R. B. Goldschmidt, who had been (in 1938) the first among Western 
geneticists to criticize the gene concept. Kremyansky adds, however, that 
there had not been a complete repudiation of the gene, even by Goldschmidt. 
The latter may have abolished the gene, but he had preserved the locus (or 
small segment of chromosome having specific effects in the hereditary 
mechanism). 

In any case Kremyansky does not admit that the current trend is a natural 
development of the classical concepts of Western genetics, but rather as 
evidence against the correctness of the latter. Thus, he states: ‘new facts 
compelled the supporters of Morganism to add modification after modification 
to the original theory, until it became like an inverted pyramid, in which the 
few initial data have to support more and more complex systems of super- 
structure. And even the basic postulates were not properly established’. 

Kremyansky then briefly lists some of the recent developments in Western 
genetics, such as the following: the genetics of microorganisms, cytoplasmic 
inheritance, adaptive enzymes, drug adaptation, hybridization in bacteria and 
viruses, doubts about the ‘one gene — one enzyme’ hypothesis, plasmagenes, 
the influence of physical agents on the genetic material (especially the direct 
and indirect action of mutagenic agents), polygenes, position effects, etc. etc. 
He takes up the question of the ‘inheritance of acquired characters’, and 
mentions a number of people (Baldwin, Shmalhauzen, Waddington) who had, 
in one form or another, ‘tried to explain the facts of the inheritance of acquired 
characters on a basis of a selection of mutants affecting the phenotype ina 
direction coinciding with that required by the environment’. 

He concludes the general section with a quotation from G. Pontecorvo to 
the effect that genes and chromosomes should be considered as cyclically 
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changing ‘steady state’ systems, and that the chemical nature of the chromo- 
somes is probably different at different stages in the cell cycle. 

In the second part of the review, Kremyansky selects five topics for more 
detailed consideration. They are: (1) crossing-over; (2) localization of 
polymerized nucleic acid; (3) cytoplasmic inheritance; (4) adaptive enzymes, 
and (5) heterosis and polyploidy. In what follows, a few points from each of 
these sections are selected. 

(1) Crossing-over. Kremyansky describes this phenomenon as an ‘exception 
of exceptions’ (narusheniye narushenti). Thus, first, the discovery of linkage 
was an infringement of Mendel’s second law, and secondly, the discovery of 
crossing-over indicated that linkage itself could be incomplete. And 
recent work has made the position still more complex. Kremyansky names as 
examples of these further complications the phenomenon of interference 
between adjacent cross-overs in the same chromosome, and the fact that 
crossing-over in one chromosome may influence crossing-over in another. It 
is concluded that crossing-over is a very complex process, and many additional 
hypotheses must be added to the one originally proposed by Morgan in 1910. 
It seems to be implied from this that Morgan’s original hypothesis must have 
been wrong. 

(2) Localization of polymerized nucleic acid. Amongst Western geneticists 
it is widely (though certainly not universally) believed that living organisms 
contain a special hereditary substance controlling the development of all (or 
most) of the traits of the organism, and that this substance, located in the 
chromosomes, consists of, or is intimately associated with, deoxyribonucleic 
acid (DNA). Kremyansky cites a number of Western writers who have in 
one way or another opposed this view. Thus, L. Chayen and K. P. Norris 
(Nature Vol. 171, p. 472, 1953) claimed that the DNA was in the cytoplasm 
of living cells, not the nucleus, and was only brought into the chromosomes 
by the processes of fixation required to prepare the material for microscopic 
observation. Again, P. N. Campbell and T. S. Work (Nature Vol. 171, 
P- 997, 1953) are quoted as stating that ‘the concept of the gene is essentially 
an abstract idea, and it may be a mistake to clothe this idea in a coat of nucleic 
acid or protein... and that protein synthesis might occur by the stepwise 
coupling of many small peptide units, and not necessarily by a synthesis on 
template (or genes), each template being specific for a single protein structure’. 

By these and other quotations Kremyansky tries to minimize the role of 
DNA in genetics, and to deny the existence of a special hereditary substance. 
He does not refer at all to the mounting evidence (transforming principles 
etc.) showing the great genetic importance of DNA. 

(3) Cytoplasmic inheritance. Here Kremyansky lists the names of some of 
the Western geneticists (e.g. Michaelis, Caspari, Ephrussi, Beale, Spiegelman, 
Sonneborn) who have stressed the importance of the cytoplasm as a deter- 
minant of hereditary characters. No details are given, but it is emphasized 
that the old notion of the nucleus as the sole seat of the hereditary factors is 
now less widely believed in than formerly, and that many Western geneticists 
have radically changed their views on this matter. Michaelis is cited as being 
opposed to the idea of ‘cytoplasmic genes’, and Kremyansky adds that at 
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different periods, different organelles and parts of the nucleus and cytoplasm 
may play different roles in the determination of traits of the organism. 

(4) Adaptive enzymes. Here the work of J. Monod, M. Cohn and M. R. 
Pollock is discussed in some detail, since it provides, according to Kremyan- 
sky, a good example of the inheritance of acquired characters. These workers 
investigated the varied ability of bacteria to manufacture certain enzymes, 
in accordance with the presence in the external medium of particular chemical 
substances. For example, Pollock found that certain bacteria, when treated 
with minute quantities of penicillin, produce an enzyme (penicillinase) 
capable of destroying penicillin, and go on so doing for some time after all 
penicillin has been removed from the medium. Kremyansky thinks that 
there is a direct influence of substances in the medium on the biochemical 
specificity of the enzymes developed by the bacteria, though this is not 
admitted by the Western authors. Kremyansky adds that in certain cases it 
is known that the specificity of the structure of a given enzyme (e.g. B-galacto- 
sidase) is the same in different varieties and species of bacteria. He does not 
mention, however, that certain bacteria completely lack the ability to produce 
certain enzymes readily formed by other strains of bacteria. 

Kremyansky claims that though the Western workers admit their results 
are not entirely in conformance with orthodox ideas of the gene, there is a 
‘hidden tendency’ to maintain the concept of a permanently reproducing 
unit under some other name. Thus, he states: ‘the gene-prototypes are dead; 
long live the inductor-prototypes!’ and ‘the static, metaphysical concept of the 
gene has not disappeared. The authors refuse to admit that the acquisition 
of new biocatalysts, enzymes and inductors is an example of the inheritance 
of acquired characters’. : 

Unfortunately in all this Kremyansky fails to distinguish between the ease 
with which inherited characters of individual cells can be changed by the 
environment, as compared with the great stability of characters of an entire 
sexually-reproducing multicellular organism. 

(5) Heterosis and polyploidy. Finally, Kremyansky refers to these two 
phenomena as examples of the practical value of the work done by Western 
geneticists. As is almost universally recognized by now, heterosis, or hybrid 
vigour, has been exploited with great success by the maize breeders of the 
U.S.A., but Kremyansky points out, not without some justification, that 
heterosis can hardly be written up as an achievement of the theory of Morgan- 
ism, since the theoretical basis of heterosis is still a matter for discussion 
amongst Western geneticists and there is no general agreement about it. 
As for polyploidy, it is admitted that, for example, the Swedish workers, such 
as A. Miintzing and others, have produced cereals and other crops of im- 
proved yield and fertility; and mention is also made of the work (so far 
unsuccessful) on the artificial production of useful polyploids in animals. 
Here again, it is suggested (though with less reason) that the results of the 
polyploidy workers, though valuable in themselves, owe nothing to the 
chromosome theory of heredity; for, Kremyansky remarks, when the number 
of chromosomes in a cell increases, so do many other constituents in the 
cytoplasm, such as chloroplasts, aleurone granules, chondriosomes, micro- 
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somes and enzymes, including self-duplicating structures possessing heredity. 

At the end of his review, Kremyansky quotes from a report of I. M, Lerner 
(Science, Vol. 118, pp. 708-9, 1953), describing the results of the gth Inter- 
national Congress of Genetics in the following words: ‘the most significant 
trend at the Bellagio Congress was the virtual abandonment of the gene in the 
classical sense... Continuous variation on both the genotypic and the 
phenotypic levels, gene and character interaction, integrating developmental 
and evolutionary mechanisms, biochemical pleiotropy, mutations of polygenic 
systems, population structure, epigenetic evolutionary processes — these 
were the topics which aroused the widest interest.’ (Original text from Lerner, 
which was somewhat altered by Kremyansky.) 

Kremyansky does not quote the further statement of Lerner that ‘this is 
not to say that the foundations of classical genetics constructed in the course 
of the last 50 years has been undermined or destroyed... only the more 
naive and simplistic concepts have outlived their usefulness . . .’ On the con- 
trary, Kremyansky concludes: ‘... therefore one must agree with Gold- 
schmidt, Demerec, Pontecorvo and others, that there have been deep, 
fundamental changes in the basic position of Morganism. Taken together, 
these changes really constitute a rejection of the whole basic theory. This was 
inescapable. Science cannot be reconciled with distortions of objective 
truth.’ 

To sum up, Kremyansky’s article is a notable advance in that for the first 
time in a Soviet publication it is admitted that there have been great develop- 
ments, both theoretical and practical, in Western genetics during the last 
twenty years, and that if one wants to evaluate and criticize Western genetics 
it is not sufficient to consider only the classical work of Mendel, Weismann and 
Morgan. It is true that Kremyansky selects for comment a few Western 
papers happening to present views with which he is sympathetic, and he 
ignores many papers expressing contrary views. Also, he unjustifiably rejects 
early theories simply because later work has shown them to require additions 
and modifications. However, taking into consideration the linguistic and 
philosophical conventions of hypothesizing and handling concepts which a 
Soviet writer is bound to observe, it is clear that Kremyansky is approaching 
the position taken up by a good many Western geneticists today. 

G. H. BEALE 
Edinburgh . 


1'Two papers bearing on these questions have been translated into English in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press vol. VII, no. 1 (February 16, 1955). These are: 
V. N. Sukachev and N. D. Ivanov — “Toward problems of the mutual relationships of 
organisms and the theory of Natural Selection’ in Zhur. Obsch. Biol. 15, 1954, 303-319; 
and A. A. Rukhkyan — ‘On S, K. Karapetyan’s description of a case of the transforma- 
tion of a hornbeam tree into a hazelnut tree’, Bot. Zh. 38, 1953, 885-891. 





REVIEWS 


George B. de Huszar and associates, Soviet Power and Policy. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1955. x-+598 pages, with maps. $8.75. 


The contribution of American scholarship on Soviet affairs has been at a 
very high level in recent years, particularly at such institutions as the Harvard 
Russian Research Center and the Russian Institute of Columbia University. 
It might, therefore, seem to be a good idea to produce a general handbook to 
the subject which would present to a wider public the achievements of such 
specialist studies. For this enterprise to be successful, it would, however, 
be necessary that its authors should not only be in general harmony with each 
other, but should also have the requisite grounding in the subject to make 
their presentation generally acceptable. It would be even more important 
that they should regard their task as purely one of information and not allow 
themselves to drift into arguments and language more appropriate to the 
conductors of political warfare than to a group of scholars. Unfortunately, 
the team which has produced Soviet Power and Policy, although not without 
some distinguished members, has failed to live up to these prerequisites for its 
task. The result is a work which contains, indeed, a good deal of useful 
information, some of it not easily available in so compact a form, but which 
will offend the scholar by its occasional lack of restraint, and may mislead the 
public into believing that some aspects of the whole problem — particularly 
the foreign policy side — lend themselves to treatment by formulae to a much 
greater extent than can easily be justified. Furthermore, the writers are often 
in profound disagreement about methods of interpretation; and although it 
is healthy enough that no totalitarian framework should be imposed upon 
them, the result of these particular confusions is to suggest that these things 
are only matters of opinion, an attitude which is almost equally disastrous. 

Professor Huszar, the editor, starts off on the wrong foot with a chapter 
entitled “The Success of Kremlin Policy’, a theme which he takes up again later 
in Chapters XIV, XV, XVI, entitled ‘Strategy and Tactics of Expansion’, 
“Western Europe’ and ‘Eastern Europe’. In these chapters the general | 
interpretation of Soviet policy is argued on lines derived from rather primitive 
geo-political assumptions and from a purely external viewpoint. No genuine 
effort is made to see the world scene as it is probably viewed from Moscow, 
or indeed, as it is viewed from anywhere except perhaps the Pentagon. It is 
worth pointing this out, because this unwillingness to see the Soviet pheno- 
menon as giving rise to any problem other than a logistical one is charac- 
teristic of one school of American writers on the Soviet Union; and although 
they are, it is fair to say, very much in a minority, they undoubtedly have an 
important access to the places where policy is made and from which public 
opinion in a more general sense is largely influenced. 

On page 6, it may only be a slip which leads the author to place the fighting 
on the Mongolian Frontier in February 1936 instead-of 1939. But what is 
one to make of his statement that the immediate purpose ‘of the Soviet- 
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Japanese Non-aggression Pact’ was ‘to partition China between Soviet 
Russia and Japan’. One would like to know his evidence for saying that the 
Soviet government had learned ‘a month in advance’ of the coming Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour and that it had not warned the United States 
(page 10). Considering how little use was made of more direct warnings to 
the American authorities, this does not seem to be a very important point. 
One would also like to know what is meant by the statement that ‘prior to 
World War II, the United States, Great Britain, France and Nationalist 
China constituted a constellation of power’ (page 14). Or what is meant by 
saying that before World War II ‘Japan and Germany were counter-balanced 
by other neighbouring powers: France, Great Britain, Soviet Russia and 
China’, This view that Nationalist China was a great power is hardly worthy 
of a serious scholar. Nor is Professor Huszar freer of political preconceptions 
when he comes to dealing with the policies of other countries. He says, for 
instance, “The conflict between economy-conscious Europe and defense- » 
minded United States will continue to be a major issue in the years ahead’ 
(page 438). This kind of thing may come appropriately from some American 
military quarters; but the idea that Congress is not conscious of the economy 
aspect of defence planning is almost laughable. 

Turning to other contributions, Mr. William H. E. Johnson has written a 
useful chapter on the demography of the Soviet Union, though he is less 
reliable when he goes outside the statistical field. He certainly exaggerates 
the wealth of the Russian Orthodox Church before the Revolution in order to 
put forward an argument that it was an economic as well as an ideological 
threat to the Bolshevik regime. One would like to know whence he derives 
his figures that the present church congregations number between 40 and 50 
million people. The sources he appears to use for this kind of thing can 
hardly be regarded as unbiased. 

The chapter on economic development by Professor Ellsworth Raymond 
is straightforward and unexciting. It is particularly useful for its critical 
attitude to those writers who too readily assume that the Soviet sphere, 
because of its size, has no raw material problems. 

The most interesting contribution in the whole book is the chapter on 
transportation by Mr. Edward Ames of the Federal Reserve System. It is 
largely based on an unpublished work by Dr. Holland Hunter on the econo- 
mics of Soviet railroad policy. It shows admirably, the extent of Russia’s 
dependence upon rail transport and the tendency, in current economic 
planning, to create regional centres of industry so as to minimize the previous 
excessively long hauls. 

The chapter on the political and administrative structure by Professor 
George A. Lipsky, is largely concerned to discredit the view that the Soviet 
regime has only a fragile hold over the masses of the people and to show that 
the control system is far more than a mere matter of policing. Whether it is 
true, as he thinks, to describe the degree of popular acceptance of the regime 
‘in terms of the organic cohesion present in the theory of proletarian unity’ 
(page 148), may perhaps be questioned; but he certainly errs on the right side. 
This theme is again taken up, though with less sureness, in the chapter on 
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sietidten by Mr. Johnson. On the purely governmental side, Mr. Lipsky’s 
treatment is not quite impeccable. It is certainly untrue that no member of 
the Supreme Soviet can be elected to its Praesidium. The truth is rather the 
contrary (page 162). It is probably an over-simplification to describe the 
Council of Ministers as ‘the administrative agency of the Praesidium of the 
Party Central Committee’. Here, as in some other places, the whole book 
suffers from having been written during the period when Malenkov appeared 
to be dominant in state and party alike. 

Professor Roy Macridis’ chapter on ideology is rather elementary. It is 
unfortunate, in dealing with Soviet affairs, to choose to use the word socialist 
in its Western democratic sense, rather than in the specific sense in which it is 
used in Soviet writing in contrast to communism. The reader may be per- 
plexed by a reference on page 183 to Marx having admitted, on a number of 
occasions, that a socialist revolution could not succeed ‘unless the European 
socialist proletariat came to the help of the Russian proletariat’. If, however, 
he tracks down Professor Macridis’ source, which is Mr. E. H. Carr’s The 
Bolshevik Revolution — a tracking down not rendered easier by the fact that 
Professor Macridis omits the volume number — he will find that it w: 
not Marx, who made the single remark to which he refers. Professor Macridis 
takes the over-simplified view of the meaning of ‘socialism in one country’ 
which has so bedevilled understanding of Stalin’s role, although it must be 
admitted that Mr. Huszar, on page 401, not only contradicts his contributor 
on this, but exaggerates excessively in the other direction by obliterating 
almost altogether the distinction between Stalin and Trotsky. Professor 
Macridis’ remarks that ‘the concept of Soviet nationalism advocated today is 
based on tolerance of all religious and minority groups’ is again thoroughly 
misleading without a fuller explanation of what ‘tolerance’ means in this 
context, both in theory and in practice. Again, Mr. Huszar more than balances 
him by talking of oppression with the same lack of definition. 

In Chapter IX, Mr. Robert W. Murphey returns again to the system of 
controls from both the coercive and the ideological point of view and extends 
his treatment to include relations with the Communist Parties of other 
countries. 

The chapter on the armed forces, by two members of the United States 
Military Academy, is primarily statistical and does not enter very far into 
controversial issues. Mr. Thomas H. Stephenson in his chapter on the 
Communist Parties and the Communist International makes a bad beginning 
when assuming that Malenkov’s giving up the position of Secretary of the 
Central Committee was a testimony to the party’s declining influence in 
Soviet affairs. Statements about other countries, such as that ‘every com- 
munist is a spy’ are framed in such a way as to obliterate the very important 
differences, in fact, in communist attitudes and the sources of communist 
recruitment in different countries and different parts of the world. 

In Chapter XII, Mr. Leon M. Herman of the Department of Commerce, 
gives a useful and balanced account of Soviet foreign trade and the use of 
the economic weapon in binding together the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
In Chapter XIII, Mr. Stephenson treats foreign policy generally from an 
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abstract and rather unilluminating point of view. His account of post-war 
developments in the Far East shows a singular unawareness of some of the 
complexities of the situation and a tendency to read patterns of action back- 
ward into events. His attempt to connect Soviet foreign policy with past 
periods of Russian expansionism would be more effective if his treatment of 
the past were more discriminating. He says (page 475): ‘Pan-Slavism in 
1890 invoked the same sign of frantic religiosity as Bolshevism in 1950’. 
Even if the parallel is justified, which is doubtful, it is curious to find 1890 
chosen as the peak of the Pan-Slav movement. On page 377, he uses, as an 
illustration of the Soviet Union’s disregard of its own treaties, the occupation 
in 1940 of Lithuania, which he says had been assigned to Germany in the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact. In fact, in the second of the two secret protocols, nearly 
all Lithuania had been transferred to the Russian sphere in return for part of 
Poland; and the area occupied in defiance of this arrangement was a relatively 
small one. It would be interesting to know how he has come to hold the view 
that at meetings of the Praesidium of the party discussions on foreign policy 
are opened with a statement by the Foreign Minister, followed by a general 
debate. I doubt if Mr. Stephenson has ever been present at such a meeting 
and certainly no records have ever been published. He himself says that the 
Foreign Minister has ‘occasionally’ not been a member of this body, and the 
‘occasionally’ is an understatement. His interpretation of the substitution of 
Molotov for Litvinov in 1939 is again one for which no direct Soviet evidence 
exists. In dealing with the role of military force in imposing the satellite 
governments, he includes Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania 
and Czechoslovakia and concludes that ‘in each case, the Soviet Army was in 
temporary occupation of the country’. Leaving aside the very different ver- 
sion of events in Yugoslavia which Marshal Tito would approve, one might 
point out that the last Soviet units had left Czechoslovakia in December 
1945, that is to say over two years before the coup, which does not mean of 
course that Soviet power was not a factor. It is also very doubtful whether 
Soviet pressure for additional members from among its republics in the United 
Nations had anything to do with the idea that the Soviet bloc could actually 
command a majority. 

The chapter on the Near and Middle East by Mr. H. N. Howard of the 
Department of State, is singularly reticent on possible errors in the policy 
of the Western powers as contributory factors to political instability in that 
area and this gives a touch of unreality to the whole discussion. The chapter 
on South-East Asia by John F. Cady brings together a great deal of informa- 
tion, but in a rather confused fashion and the bibliography is excessively 
incomplete, especially where Indo-China is concerned. Indeed, all the 
chapter-bibliographies suffer to some extent from the view that only American 
works need to be consulted. Even if one assumes that those who can read 
Russian are not being catered for, it is odd to find works in other Western 
languages hardly taken into account. 

The chapter on North-East Asia by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, formerly a 
consultant to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, makes singular 
little use of any dynamic analysis of the problem and reads very poorly by 
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comparison with, for instance, the recent M.I.T. book on Communist 
China by W. W. Rostow. One would like his evidence for the statement that 
‘Manchuria is, in fact, a Russian colony with 2 communist government, in 
spite of its historical connection with China and its supposed autonomy’ 
(Pp. 551). 

One’s final impression of this large work, to which much care has evidently 
been given, is one of wasted effort, due not merely to neglect of the points 
mentioned at the beginning of this review, but also to an even deeper de- 
ficiency in the approach of the authors, an unwillingness to stand back from 
their subject and to treat the phenomena they describe as above all problems 
of social development. 

Max BELOFF 
Oxford 





M. A. Kraev, Pobeda Kolkhoznovo Stroya v SSSR (The Victory of the 
Kolkhoz System in the USSR). Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1954. 717 pp. 


This is a weighty piece of research, with many merits. It is primarily 
concerned with the theory and history of collectivized agriculture until 
about 1934; the more recent past is treated sketchily and very incompletely, 
though there is an effort to include asummary of the party decisions of 1953-54 
in what looks like a hastily-written tailpiece. However, there is ample scope 
for serious work on the period 1917-34, and one should be grateful to the 
author for bringing together much of the relevant data. Among many 
examples of useful and interesting information, we find the fullest details on 
the numbers and types of collective farms in existence at various dates, their 
development and sizes in different areas, systems of payment to members, 
and so on. Thus we learn that over 60 per cent of ‘collective’ farms in exist- 
ence in 1928 consisted of the loose “TOZ’ co-operatives, in which land re- 
mained virtually in private hands, and that there was in fact a trend through 
the ‘twenties towards this looser form of organization, until it was rudely 
interrupted in 1929 (of course, the bulk of the peasantry until this date would 
have nothing to do with any form of collective production). Of all the col- 
lective units in existence in 1928, 41.2 per cent distributed their incomes to. 
members on a ‘per mouth’ basis (po edokam), 5.4 per cent according to need, 
36.3 per cent according to the quantity of land or tools contributed by the 
given household; though in 73 per cent of all cases the distribution was 
modified according to the number of members of the household participating 
in collective work (Kraev remarks on the powerful influence of ‘petty- 
bourgeois egalitarianism’). The book also cites some interesting information 
about the pattern of private-peasant land holdings between the redistribu- 
tions of 1917-18 and collectivization: thus in 1924-25, three-quarters of the 
peasant households of central Russia held their land in 11 or more separate 
strips or fields; in northern Russia, incredibly enough, 74 per cent of house- 
holds had 40 or more strips each! 
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Kraev’s book has much to commend it. Its weaknesses are those of Soviet 
scholarship in general, and of the approach to agricultural problems in 
particular. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a simplified caricature of ‘capitalist’ 
and pre-Soviet-Russtan agriculture. The old argument about the superiority 
of large scale is reproduced, without any weight whatever being given to the 
disadvantages of size, though every first-year student of economics must 
know that they exist. In omitting part of the argument, Kraev follows a long 
and disastrous Soviet tradition: that of making any party-approved policy 
seem self-evident and any alternative appear nonsensical; in practice, few 
problems have roo per cent ‘correct’ solutions, and every policy carries with it 
some offsetting defects, which under a given set of conditions can outweigh 
the advantages. No doubt, in considering the policy in the first place the 
party weighs the pros and cons. But once the ‘line’ is laid down, it becomes 
a species of Absolute Truth, not to be argued about; consequently, it is 
always applied to excess, in circumstances in which it is absurd to apply it. 
The history of Soviet agriculture abounds in examples of this congenital 
defect of thinking, which translates itself into expensive errors. The plough- 
ing up of unsuitable soils, liable to rapid erosion, as part of the virgin soil 
campaign is the latest example. 

There is a deplorably propagandist approach to the West. Compared with 
the USSR, ‘where for the first time in history are created the conditions for 
the mighty development of agricultural production’, ‘the entire capitalist 
epoch dooms agriculture to backwardness’. Well, well, well. Does Kraev 
not know that the history of American agriculture consists not only of the 
dust-bowl of the ’thirties and the alleged ruination of farmers, but also of a 
level of efficiency and mechanization undreamed of so far in the USSR, 
a level which has in fact been rising faster than the Russian? —The USSR 
remains behind every developed Western country in terms of most measure- 
ments of agricultural efficiency and productivity, and it seems childish to 
deny or omit self-evident facts in order to make them fit a prearranged theory. 
It is equally silly to quote, as applicable to the present day, a saying of Engels 
to the effect that Britain ‘can within ten years be brought to a level at which 
she produces enough grain for her people, six times as much as at present’. 
Then, of course, the bogeyman Malthus is dragged in to discredit Western 
theoreticians. For some reason, Bertrand Russell appears on a list of ‘false 
scholars, neo-Malthusians, geo-politicians, racialists ... haters of mankind’; 
this nonsense is followed by the flat assertion that there is no such thing as 
diminishing returns from land; productivity can be ‘infinitely raised’ (yes!) 
by additional applications of labour and capital. One wonders how Mao 
Tse-tung will apply this remarkable theory to the ultra-intensive agriculture 
of his country. 

More serious, because more directly relevant to the book’s subject-matter, 
is the handling of Russian and Soviet agricultural history. For example, the 
impression is given, by carefully selected quotations, that the peasants at the 
time of the revolution did not wish for land ownership, but preferred land 
nationalization. Then the Kombedy (the committees of village poor, set up in 
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1918-20) are described as if ‘the village poor organized themselves and called 
for help to the urban proletariat so as to obtain bread by their joint efforts’, 
hardly an accurate description of what occurred. The background to the 
decision to collectivize is presented as if every step was clearly seen at every 
stage by the party, as the inevitable outcome of objective economic and social 
laws, while opposition came from Trotsky-Bukharin traitors of evil intent. 
The party, indeed, is given an aura of utter infallibility: its policy could not 
be other than correct, ‘since the party, armed with the most advanced 
Marx-Lenin theory, based and bases its policy and practical activity on the 
requirements of objective economic laws’ (p. 306). Ordinary mortals like 
ourselves had better keep silent in the face of such supernatural omniscience. 

The actual process of collectivization is described with fair, though incom- 
plete, statistical accuracy. Kraev cites even the frequently-omitted fact that, 
in the spring of 1930, half of those compulsorily herded into kolkhozy left 
again; he naturally puts the blame on local distortions of the party line, due 
partly to ignorance, partly to Trotsky-Bukharin-Zinoviev wrecking (this 
plays a surprisingly large role, in a book published in 1954). Opposition to 
collectivization is presented as if confined to the kulaks, except where local 
excesses outraged the feelings of the middle peasants. One learns with some 
surprise that Bukharin’s ‘kulak bands’ joined hands with an alleged kulak 
political party (the “Working Peasants’ party’) led by one Kondratiev, to 
sabotage the government’s policy. They are said to have caused widespread 
damage, though Kraev has not the courage to quote the official figures about 
the vast scale of livestock losses which occurred in those years, possibly 
because it would then become clear that the opposition to collectivization 
was more widespread than he made out. Indeed, despite everything, he 
insists that the process as a whole was ‘strictly voluntary’ (emphasis his!). 
Not a word about the pressures actually applied to the peasants! Instead one 
is amused to read that ‘the party had with scientific accuracy known and 
foreseen that the peasants would support the call of the party and govern- 
ment’ (to collectivize). One day a Soviet writer will face up to the amount of 
coercion actually used, but evidently not yet. 

Yet the book is still well worth reading, and is a most useful source on the 
pre-collectivization pattern of Soviet agriculture. 


A. Nove 
London 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


KOMMUNIST REPUDIATES THE ‘END OF CIVILIZATION’ 
ARGUMENT 


The following excerpts from an editorial in the March issue of Kommunist 
(1955, no. 4, pp. 16-29) are the most authoritative and full of a number of 
references to the same point recently made in Soviet publications. The 
reference on p. 88 to Soviet people who ‘began uncritically to repeat’ in 
public the argument that world civilization might be brought to an end by a 
war fought with modern weapons, may refer to the speech made by Malenkov 
as candidate for the Supreme Soviet elections (Pravda, March 13, 1954), 
in which he used that argument in the wording which is now attacked in 
Kommunist. Since a declaration of this kind was unlikely to be made without 
previous agreement in the Praesidium of the CC, the Kommunist editorial may 
illustrate a change in the interpretation of the international situation by the 
Soviet leaders. 

Some general aspects of the prospects of a major war are dealt with in an 
article entitled ‘For a Creative Elaboration of the Problems of Soviet Military 
Science’, published by Marshal of the Armoured Forces P. Rotmistrov in 
Krasnaya Zvezda March 24, 1955. He takes exception to some recent 
publications by Soviet military scientists for not realizing that the element of 
surprise, which when used by Hitler had caused the USSR considerable 
though reparable losses, becomes even more important with the advent of 
atomic warfare. Hence he draws the conclusion that a high degree of pre- 
paredness against American surprise attack upon the USSR is necessary. 
On the other hand, Rotmistrov agrees with the emphasis on what in Soviet 
military science are described as ‘the permanently acting factors’ such as the 
enormous spaces of the USSR which make a dispersal of the population and 
of material resources possible, the military training of the army and its leaders 
and the morale of a population and army conscious of the fact that the horrors 
of war will never be imposed upon them except by foreign aggression. 
Rotmistrov, however, criticizes the military authors reviewed for not realizing 
that Western military science, too, faces the prospects of a prolonged war and 
the factors of the military potential deciding its course. (By implication, he 
argues that the USSR should not expect an easy victory once it has withstood 
the first atomic onslaught.) Like the authors criticized by him, he concludes 
by emphasizing the human element in war, the importance of which has if 
anything increased with the advent of atom and hydrogen weapons. In this 
connection the Kommunist editorial, which will be read attentively even by 
junior party officials, may be regarded as a contribution to the country’s 
morale during the first critical days of a possible surprise attack by atomic 
weapons. In fighting the concept that a new war would mean the end of 
civilization, the Kommunist editorial also supports the present investment 
policy which again invites the Soviet citizen to increase his present efforts in 
the expectation of future returns. R. S. 
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THE ‘END OF CIVILIZATION’ 


The Fate of the World and of Civilization Depends on the Peoples 


... It must not be overlooked that the argument of the inevitability, in the 
event of another war, of ‘the end of world civilization’ has become riecessary 
to the ideologues and practitioners of imperialism for this reason, amongst 
others: in order to poison the minds of the peoples with fatalism, to implant 
in them a deep pessimism, to undermine their life-affirming, optimistic 
attitude to their future, to instil in them the slave psychology of impotence, 
to deprive them of perspective and to undermine their confidence in the 
victory of the emergent and developing new over the dying and decomposing 
old. It is for this very purpose that such demoralizing ideas are being spread 
amongst the masses as: “Why fight? It can make no difference! The end of 
the world is coming.’ 

This, generally speaking, is the real sense of the arguments spread by 
advocates of the ‘from a position of strength’ policy about ‘the end of world 
civilization’. If the sense and real purposes of such arguments are not under- 
stood, the peoples may become confused and disorientated. Their struggle 
for peace, for social progress and for a better future of mankind, will be 
hindered. 

The danger of the notion about ‘the end of world civilization’ has increased 
because it arises from the firebrands of a new war gambling villainously on the 
profound concern of the peoples to preserve peace, their passionate endeavour 
to obviate the grave consequences of the atom war that the imperialists are 
preparing. It is this that also explains, to a considerable extent, the fact that 
the notion of ‘the end of world civilization’ was given credence and to some 
extent spread even amongst some of those who actively oppose war and its 
imperialist firebrands. Some people were inclined to believe in the ‘absolute 
power’ of the modern weapon of mass destruction, to exaggerate the forces 
of the firebrands of a new war and to underestimate the forces of those who 
are struggling for peace and for liberation of mankind from the threat of war. 
Those people were not able to comprehend in good time the real meaning and 
purposes of the fable about ‘the end of world civilization’ which is spread by 
the intellectual salesmen of the ‘policy from a position of strength’, and they 
began uncritically to repeat it in their speeches and published statements. 

However hard the consequences of an atom war may be, they must not be 
identified with ‘the end of world civilization’. Such an identification, whether 
deliberate or not, is grist to the mill of the American imperialists; this identi- 
fication can give rise amongst the supporters of peace to the incorrect notion 
that the atomic threat is of such a kind that the firebrands of war will not dare 
to use their bombs, since they would never court suicide. Such notions lull 
the vigilance of the peoples in their attitude to those who are preparing an 
atomic war and who wish to catch the peoples unawares. Hence it is clear that 
there must be no submission to or indifference towards such moods. 

The consolidation of peace requires resolute struggle against the notion of 
‘the end of world civilization’. Correct elucidation of the perspectives of 
future historical development, of the relation of forces on the world scale in 
our time, is of the greatest importance. It deepens confidence in the success 
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of the struggle for peace and progress conducted by the working class and the 
broad popular masses which have become united around it. 

It would be incorrect to underestimate the grave consequences of the 
atomic war which is being prepared by the imperialists, but it would be still 
more mistaken to think that in the event of such a war ‘world civilization’ 
would perish. Nobody can deny that the consequences of a new war could 
be more destructive than even the consequences of the second world war, 
which cost many millions of human lives, to say nothing of the incalculable 
material sacrifices borne by the peoples. The situation has become compli- 
cated by the advent of such means of mass human destruction as the atom 
and hydrogen weapon. The destructive power of this weapon has already 
been shown, not only by the theoretical conclusions of the atomic scientists, 
but also by the American imperialists’ use of atomic bombs against the 
defenceless population of the Japanese towns of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Tests of the atomic and hydrogen weapon made recently show that since then 
its destructive power has increased many times over. 

But does this mean that in the event of an atomic-hydrogen war, ‘world 
civilization’ will be annihilated? No, in no circumstances does it mean this. 
What will perish is not ‘world civilization’ but the already dying capitalist 
system which has outlived its time and is giving birth to imperialist wars and 
which is based on the exploitation of the working people and the oppressed 
nations. 

The fate of mankind must not be seen as a problem related only to the 
development of technology and science. It is, above all, a social problem, 
which involves the fundamental interests of society. The fate of human 
society, its future, depend not only on technology and its capacities, but 
primarily on the nature of social relations, on the condition and level of class 
struggle between the exploiters and the exploited, on the outcome of the 
struggle between the advanced, progressive forces and the reactionary anti- 
popular forces. 

In itself, the development of science and technology, in particular the 
mastery of atomic energy and the invention of modes of using it for peaceful 
purposes, far from being dangerous, opens up new and immense possibilities 
for more rapid human progress. 

.. Capitalism, said Lenin, ‘will perish inevitably and soon, however 
monstrously bestial it may be in the berserk fury of its death-pangs’. In our 
time, with the imperialists in possession of highly developed industry, 
immense material resources, the atomic and hydrogen bombs, this ‘death- 
pang fury’ may be particularly monstrous in its bestiality. It would be 
wrong to forget this. 

However, it would be even more mistaken to overestimate the strength of 
imperialism. In the Declaration of the conference of representatives of 
several Communist Parties which took place in Poland at the end of Septem- 
ber 1947, it was directly noted that ‘the chief danger for the working class at 
present is underestimation of its strength and overestimation of the strength 
of the imperialist camp’. This was correct in 1947. All the more is it correct 
in 1955. As we know, after 1947 important changes took place in the world 
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which still further weakened the capitalist system. The great people of China, 
600 million strong, tore its way out of the camp of capitalism and entered the 
camp of socialism. Immense successes in consolidation of economic power 
and defensive capacity were attained by the Soviet Union. The European 
countries of people’s democracy have gone far forward along the road to 
socialism. The heroic peoples of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam have defended their freedom and 
independence in resolute armed struggle. 

The socialist camp, headed by the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic, is now firmer than ever. It unites goo million people — over one- 
third of the world’s population. The unity of this camp is unshakeable, since 
in the countries which comprise it power is held by the working people, who 
do not find it difficult to agree amongst themselves on all questions of impor- 
tance and who are not divided by the wolfish morals and bestial competition 
which prevail in the capitalist world. The peace-loving foreign policy of the 
states of the socialist camp has the support of honest people in all countries, 
The peoples who have broken free from the fetters of capitalism are fully 
resolved to throw back any aggressors who dare to raise a hand against their 
freedom and independence. The existence and development of the con- 
solidated socialist camp, its struggle for peace and for a better future of all 
humanity are holding back the endeavours of the imperialists to let slip the 
dogs of war. 

Leadership in the struggle for peace against the firebrands of war belongs 
to the Soviet Union. Our country — the country of victorious socialism — 
builds its relations with other states on the principles of equality and mutual 
benefit; non-intervention in the internal affairs of other countries; no attack 
upon or violation of the territorial integrity of other states; respect for the 
sovereignty and the independence of the peoples. In its policy the USSR 
proceeds from the possibility of peaceful co-existence of the twe systems over 
a long period of time, from the possibility of maintaining between them 
mutually advantageous economic and cultural relations, and likewise political 
collaboration in the interests of preserving peace and the safety of the 
peoples. Conscious of its strength, the Soviet Union, like the entire socialist 
camp, not only is not afraid of peaceful economic competition with capitalism 
but directly calls for this, knowing that success in that competition will be 
won by the socialist system. 

The Soviet Union, heading the camp of peace, democracy and socialism 
is not weaker than the United States of America — the chief country of the 
camp of imperialism and war. This conclusion is inescapable, if we consider 
the Soviet Union with all its human forces, with its immense material 
resources, with all its external allies, and bearing in mind the moral and 
political support given by the popular masses in other countries to the policy 
of peace, and if, consequently, we compare the Soviet Union as it is now with 
the United States of America, and if we consider that country likewise in all 
the aspects mentioned. Nor must we forget the indisputable superiority of 
the Soviet Union over the United States in the fact that the peace-loving 
Soviet Union threatens nobody and does not intervene in the affairs of other 
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states, but on the contrary defends what is truly right and fair and which , 


has the passionate sympathy of the working people and all the oppressed 
peoples throughout the world, and which is bound to win. . . . 





MALENKOV’S LETTER OF RESIGNATION 


Georgi Malenkov’s resignation from the post of Prime Minister, which 
coincided with the increased emphasis on the output of producer goods, has 
provoked various explanations. Only one of the political motives suggested 
by various interpreters is indicated in Malenkov’s letter of resignation: while 
loyally rejecting the hypothesis that the popular tax relaxations were associ- 
ated with his person more than with the other party leaders, Malenkov 
emphasizes the importance of expanding heavy industry if the agricultural 
programme is to be carried through and thereby a continuous increase in the 
output of consumer goods is to be maintained. 

Malenkov’s letter, however, is also interesting as an illustration of political 
practice. There have been many cases of high Soviet officials being dismissed, 
but on previous occasions these have always been explained to the public, 
when they were explained at all, as due either to political deviation or to the 
more urgent claims of another post. In Malenkov’s letter of resignation, 
which must have been agreed upon by the other party leaders, the change is 
explained in terms of unsatisfactory work and lack of the practical experience 
which the head of the Soviet administration must now have. The politically 
interested part of the Soviet public which knows the careers both of Malenkov 
and Bulganin may be expected to draw its 6wn conclusions as regards the 
kind of experience which officials in the lower ranks too are now expected to 
possess or acquire. 

Malenkov’s past experience has been mainly in the party’s internal machine, 
in particular in the allocation of party members to senior assignments (from 
1930-34 in the capital, from 1934-39 in the higher party bodies in the country 
as a whole). He spent ten years, including the time of the ‘great purge’, in 
key positions supervising the party’s personnel policy. After that, in 1939 he 
was elected a member of the CC and appointed as one of the Secretaries of 
the CC and Head of the Cadres Department; in February 1941 he became 
a candidate member of the Politburo. High administrative responsibilities 
during the war emergency (as a member of the State Committee for Defence), 
and in 1943 as head of the reconstruction work in liberated areas, followed 
what, in substance, had been a career within the party’s cadres department. 

Malenkov (born 1902) belongs to the generation which joined the party 
during the civil war. Bulganin (born 1895) joined between the two revolu- 
tions of 1917, and already held responsible positions in the Cheka from 1918 
to 1922. He then worked in the agencies of the Supreme Council of the 
National Economy and from 1927 onwards he was in charge of a large electrical 
engineering works in Moscow —a key technical industrial post during the 
first five-year plan. In 1931 he became Mayor of Moscow and in 1937 Prime 
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Minister of the RSFSR (i.e. responsible for the supervision of local adminis- 
tration in the major part of the USSR). In 1938 he became Head of the 
State Bank of the USSR, a post carrying wide economic-administrative 
responsibilities. In 1941 he volunteered for army work and, during the 
following two years was a member of the directing Military Councils of 
various army groups. In 1944 he became a member of the State Defence 
Committee and Deputy Minister of Defence and in 1947 Minister of Defence 
and a Deputy Prime Minister of the USSR. In his case high party office 
followed an administrative career which had already brought him into the 
public eye: in 1934 he was elected a member of the CC and in 1946 a candidate 
member of the Politburo. His membership of the party as well as of its leading 
bodies is thus of longer standing than that of Malenkov, but his practical 
experience lies in the various fields of administration themselves rather than in 
placing the people who do the administering. In this respect Bulganin, 
though with a political record dating from pre-Stalinist days, is nearer to the 
younger generation of party officials, many of whom have come to high party 
office from administrative or managerial posts and may regard the Cadres 
Department (which was abolished in 1953) as the embodiment of a period in 
which reliability in conflicts within the party overshadowed a party member's 
fitness for a practical job. In his letter of resignation stating the lack of his 
experience in practical administration, Malenkov and his colleagues who 
agreed to the text of the letter indicated the qualifications of leadership 
expected in the coming period. 


R. 5S. 


To the Sessional Chairman of the foint Session of the Soviet of the Union 


and the Soviet of Nationalsties. 


I beg you to inform the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of my request to be relieved of the post of Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. 

This request of mine is prompted by practical considerations of the need 
for strengthening the leadership of the Council of Ministers and the expedi- 
ency of having in the post of Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers 
some other comrade who should have great experience of state administration. 
I see clearly that my fulfilment of the complex and responsible duties of 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers has suffered from the inadequacy of my 
experience in local work and from the fact that it has never fallen to me 
directly to administer any branch of the national economy in a ministry or in 
any business organization. 

I also consider myself obliged to say in this statement that now, when the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the working people of our country 
are bringing to bear special exertions for a most rapid improvement of agricul- 
ture, I see with particular clarity my blame and responsibility for the un- 
satisfactory position that has arisen in agriculture, because over a number of 
years before that I had the responsibility of supervising and leading the work 
of the central agricultural bodies and the work of the local patty and local 
government organizations concerned with agriculture. The Communist 
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Party, on the initiative and under the leadership of the CC of the CPSU, has 
now worked out and is putting into effect a number of substantial measures 
for overcoming the backwardness of agriculture. One of these important 
measures is, undoubtedly, the reform in connection with the agricultural tax, 
about which I should like to say, while referring to it, that it was done on the 
initiative and at the suggestion of the CC CPSU; and the importance of the 
part played by this reform in the development of agriculture is now evident. 
At present, as is known, a general programme has been worked out on the 
initiative of the CC CPSU and under its leadership for overcoming the back- 
wardness of agriculture and for its rapid advance. This programme rests on 
the only correct basis — a further development in every way of heavy industry, 
and only its’ fulfilment will create the conditions necessary for a genuine 
upswing in the production of all requisite consumer goods. 

It is to be expected that various bourgeois political gossips will get busy 
fabricating slander in connection with this statement of mine and with the fact 
itself of my release from the post of chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers. But we, communists and Soviet people, are unconcerned at this 
lying and slandering. For each of us there is nothing higher than the interests 
of the motherland, of the people, of the Communist Party. 

In making this request to be relieved of the post of chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, I wish to assure the USSR Supreme Soviet that in the 
new sector entrusted to me I shall, under the leadership of the CC CPSU and 
the Soviet government, monolithic in unity and solidarity, fulfil my duty and 
the obligations that will be laid upon me, in the most conscientious manner. 


Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, 
8th February, 1955 G. MALENKOV 


1 The word ‘its’ (yeyo) refers to the agricultural programme, not to the development 
of heavy industry (in which case the operative word would be yevo). 





THE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING ORDER 


The chief importance of the following Order, which was published on 
March 11, 1955, lies in its verbal repudiation of detailed central and even 
local control over the internal decisions of the collective farms. What is new 
in the document is the declared restriction of the state’s interest to off-farm 
supplies, and the fact that it takes substantially further the recent tendency to 
give the farms more initiative.* 

The way in which the present Order will work out in practice is of course 
what matters, apart from the immediate effect on the countryside of its 
publication. It is noteworthy in this connection that during the weeks follow- 
ing publication there have been several authoritative statements insisting on 
its coming into effect this year and repudiating the continued imposition of 
highly detailed plans on the farms by the provincial party and soviet authori- 
ties who apparently cannot easily break old habits.* 
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Whatever actual changes may ensue in the external control and tutelage of 
the farms are within fairly evident limits. The ‘campaigns’ and detailed 
instructions imposed from outside the farms ever since collectivization and 
especially since the war, have often been incapable of fulfilment. However, 
while these controls from the district centres (and, since amalgamation, more 
directly from the provincial centres), have to some extent been evaded, they 
have constricted local and farm initiative sufficiently to make a genuine relaxa- 
tion a possibly substantial source of increased output. On the other hand, 
there is nothing in the Order which changes the structure of the collective 
farm system as such. At the same time, the great extension of party organiza- 
tion within the farms since amalgamation is being further strengthened by 
the selection and dispatch (by July 1955) of thirty thousand reliable people 
from the towns to take charge of the weakest farms, announced on April 5. 
If the proposal made by Khrushchov at the Central Committee plenary 
session in January to make the MTS responsible for agricultural procure- 
ments is put into effect, this would much increase the already great economic 
and administrative weight of the MTS in local agricultural affairs. 

The Order appears to leave undefined the critical practical problem of final 
authority in a clash between a collective farm and the local state agencies’ 
wishes. This indefiniteness is not so conspicuous as the wording of the Order 
may suggest, when it says that in the event of a farm’s plan not providing for 
the required off-farm supplies the local state authority shall ‘recommend’ the 
farm to change its plan. The word ‘recommend’ has long been used euphemis- 
tically in a well understood sense of ‘compel’ in the laws on the relations of 
state authorities and the collective farrtg. But in the present context and 
situation, this customary connotation shoWld not be taken for granted (see for 
example point c in note 3). There is the same kind of obscurity in the phrases 
‘conjointly with’ and ‘with the participation of’ when the Order states the part 
to be played by the MTS in the farm’s preparation of its plan.‘ These ambigui- 
ties may in themselves indicate some fluidity in the rural situation, the more so 
now that the expected quantities of manufactured consumer goods may not 
suffice to bring out the required off-farm supplies.® 

The cost-targets that the MTS will now receive from above mark a change, 
which began tentatively about two years ago, of far-reaching importance. The 
payment in kind made by the farms for MTS work amounted in practice, until 
its reform and reduction last year, to what could be extracted from them under 
this head, and bore little relation to the value of the work done — which itself 
was unknown in any precise form owing to the absence of any satisfactory 
MTS costing system. A costing system is now being instituted; its principles 
and their application will no doubt be of great interest to the farm manage- 
ments as well as to the state authorities and the MTS themselves.* 

The functions, broadly defined in point 6 of the Order, which are left to the 
USSR State Planning Committee, indicate a very great diminution in its con- 
cern for agricultural detail, compared even with what was to be left to it after 
the decentralization of agricultural planning announced in the article of 
November 1954 cited in footnote 1. 

The term ‘contract sales’ refers mainly to technical or cash crops not con- 
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sumable on the farm, such as cotton. ‘State purchases’, also on contract, are 
mainly of consumable products. In theory state purchases are more subject 
to the farm’s agreement than contract sales, but in practice both kinds of off- 
farm movement have been more or less compulsory, and the element of com- 
pulsion appears to have increased since the reduction of payment in kind and 
obligatory (i.e. tax) deliveries in 1953-54. It was made clear at the CC 
session in January 1955 that the local authorities were compelling the farms 
to make these contracts, and the CC ordered that such ‘voluntary’ procure- 
ments should be in proportion to the legally obligatory procurements for each 
collective farm. 

The Order is not concerned with free sales by the collective farms and 
farmers direct to the public, which form a large proportion of off-farm 
supplies to the towns. A Russian tsentner is a tenth of a metric ton. 

J. M. 


On Changes in the Practice of Agricultural Planning 


The Central Committee of the CPSU and the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR note that Gosplan USSR and the USSR Ministries of Agriculture 
and of Agricultural Procurements have allowed serious faults and mistakes to 
arise in the practice of agricultural planning. There has been no necessity, so 
far as the state is concerned, for the existing system of agricultural planning, 
with its inordinate centralization and great number of numerical targets 
(pokazateli) set for the collective farms, the MTS and the state farms. For the 
purpose of securing for the state all kinds of agricultural products, there is no 
need at all for plans to be issued from the centre down to the collective and 
state farms for the sowing of every kind of crop, the planning of every kind 
of farm animal and their numbers, thus leaving no room for the collective and 
state farms to show initiative in running their farms more correctly and 
rationally. 

The system of planning which has arisen, and under which plans are issued 
to the collective farms for sowing, strictly determining what crops have to be 
sown in what amounts, what kinds of farm animal and in what numbers the 
collective farm has to maintain, has led in many cases to irrational farming. 
Stereotyped planning of crop areas has given rise to an incorrect distribution 
of crops which accords neither with the economic and soil-climatic conditions 
of the collective farms nor with their experience in farming, nor with the 
general standard of farming practice, and which has not helped to increase 
gross crop yields. Such planning, moreover, has not allowed the collective 
farms to organize their stockraising better or to attain a higher production of 
meat, milk, eggs, wool and other products. All this has fettered the initiative 
of the collective farms and the MTS, has weakened their responsibility and 
material interest in the development of agricultural production, has not 
stimulated increased production from the usable land of the collective farms 
and has militated against the achievement of high incomes by collective farms. 

It is only the incorrect planning and the endeavour of Gosplan USSR and 
the USSR Ministry of Agriculture to prescribe everything from above, that 
makes it possible to explain why the sowing of spring wheat was forced upon 
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the southern areas of the country, especially of the Ukraine, despite the fact’ 


that the local staffs, with many years of practical experience behind them, 
maintained that winter wheat was the right thing. At the same time in the 
areas of Siberia, the Urals and Kazakhstan over many years, despite the 
protests of the local staffs, winter crops were planned although winter grains 
in the conditions of this zone yield, as a rule, much less than spring grain. 

Until very recently, despite the exceptional value of maize as a source of 
rapid increase in the production of grain and the establishment of a firm 
fodder supply for stockraising, the sowing of this high-yield crop was planned 
only for the southern provinces and republics and was not provided for in 
other zones of the country, although there were enough scientific data and 
evidence provided by the best practical experience on the possibilities of 
cultivating maize in almost every area of the country. 

It is known that in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia the peasants for decades 
have extensively fed pigs for bacon and have become very experienced in this 
and have established the proper fodder basis for it. However, officials of the 
planning and agricultural bodies strenuously forced upon the collective and 
state farms of the Baltic the feeding of pigs for fat and fat pork. 

Everybody, it would seem, should find it plain to see that in areas near towns, 
where pasture is insufficient, it is more profitable for the state, for the col- 
lective farms and for their members to develop dairy farming and piggeries. 
However, for no good reason the collective and state farms of these areas were 
each year given numerical targets of increase in the number of sheep. At the 
same time, in the plans for stockraising, insufficient account was taken of the 
excellent possibilities for the development of fine-wool and medium-wool 
sheep, especially in the collective and state farms of Kazakhstan, Siberia and 
Central Asia, which have immense pasturages. 

Busy with needlessly detailed plans of agricultural development, Gosplan 
USSR and the USSR Ministry of Agriculture found no time to work out 
such important matters as satisfying the requirements of particular zones of 
the country in various agricultural products and did not direct the attention 
of local officials to increasing the output of these products. In the Far East 
there is every opportunity for high yields of potatoes and vegetables and, 
similarly, for stockraising.-In spite of this, the supplying of towns and 
industrial enterprises of the Far East with potatoes, vegetables and animal 
products was planned to depend on bringing in these products from other 
parts of the country. 

It was utterly wrong to specify centrally in the national economic plan [the 
amount of work to be done in each of] many kinds of tractor operations 
by the MTS. This cramped the initiative of the MTS directors and specialists, 
and also of the collective farm management boards in deciding which kinds of 
tractor work were actually necessary for good harvests in local conditions. 

All this shows once again that there has been no necessity for the existing 
system of agricultural planning and that this system has been occasioned 
neither by the interests of the State nor by the interests of the collective farms 
and collective farmers. 

With such bureaucratic, excessively inflated and impractical planning, the 
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main thing was lost sight of: — the necessity for planning off-farm production 
in the collective and state farms in such quantities as to meet the country’s 
requirements in agricultural products. 

The CC of the CPSU and the USSR Council of Ministers consider it 
necessary to change over to a new system of planning in the collective farms, 
in which the governing principle must be the volume of off-farm produce. 
The planning of agricultural production must begin directly within the 
collective farms conjointly with (sovmestno s) the MTS, and within the state 
farms, and must be done with reference to the best utilization of the available 
land. In this connection, planning and accounting must be done not by 
number of hectares sown to this or that crop, and not by number of animals 
in the herds, but by the number of tsentners obtained of grain, potatoes, 
vegetables and other crops, and by the quantities of meat, milk, wool and 
other animal products. 

Bearing in mind that the collective farms provide to the state as compulsory 
deliveries, payment in kind and sales only part of what they produce, and a 
substantial part remains at the disposition of the collective farms, the new 
system of planning affords the collective farms more scope for displaying 
businesslike initiative in the more effective use of their production possibilities. 

The new system of planning will facilitate the initiative of collective farmers, 
MTS and state farm workers for the further development of agriculture; it 
will facilitate maximum receipt of produce by each collective and state farm 
from the land it holds, more responsibility of the collective farms, MTS and 
state farms for the output of agricultural products in the necessary quantities 
for the state and thus for the entire Soviet people. 


The CC of the CPSU and the USSR Council of Ministers order: 


(1) The state plan of agricultural development confirmed by the USSR 
Council of Ministers shall envisage the volume of crop and animal product 
procurements by compulsory deliveries, by payment in kind for MTS work, 
by contract sales and by state purchases, in such quantities as meet the re- 
quirements of the population in food and those of industry in agricultural 
raw materials; the plan shall envisage the volume of tractor work to be done 
by the MTS in the collective farms. 

(2) The Councils of Ministers of those Union Republics that contain 
provinces shall, in accordance with the state plan, parcel out the targets of the 
plan, under the stated headings (pokazateli) to their territories, provinces and 
autonomous republics. 

The Councils of Ministers of those Union Republics which do not contain 
provinces, and similarly the Councils of Ministers of Autonomous Republics, 
and the executive committees of territories and provinces, shall parcel out 
the plan of agricultural development under the same headings to the districts, 
and the plans of tractor work to the MTS, 

(3) The district executive committees, proceeding from the state plan of 
agricultural development, shall parcel out not later than September rst to the 
collective farms the targets of the plan for the coming year concerning 
volume of procurements of crop and animal products by compulsory deliver- 
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ies, by payment in kind for MTS work, by contract sales and by state pur- 
chases. 

(4) The collective farms, with the MTS participating (s uchastiem MTS), 
proceeding from [i] the targets for crop and animal products to be sent off- 
farm to the state, and [ii] ensuring the requirements of the collective farms and 
collective farmers in these products, shall decide for themselves the area to be 
sown to each crop and likewise the productivity targets of stockbreeding and 
numbers of each kind of animal. 

Bearing in mind that the quantity of products to be supplied to the state 
comprises only part of collective farm production, the collective farms shall, 
in setting the plan of development of their communal economy, proceed from 
the need for maximum and intensive use of all usable land as the basic wealth 
of the farms, and for the need to increase output per 100 hectares of agricul- 
turally usable land in the specific soil-climatic and economic conditions. 

(5) The management boards of the collective farms are recommended to 
discuss and confirm at general meetings of the collective farmers the plans, 
prepared by them conjointly with the MTS, of crop areas and stockraising. 

The crop and stockraising plans adopted at the general meetings of collec- 
tive farmers shall be examined by the district executive committees. In cases 
when the plan presented by a collective farm does not ensure the requisite 
crop and animal products for the compulsory deliveries and for the payment 
in kind for MTS work, and for meeting the agreements for contract sales and 
state purchases, the district executive committee shall recommend (rekomend- 
uyet) the collective farm to make the necessary changes in its plan. 

(6) In order to establish supervision over the development of all branches 
of agriculture, and to ensure fulfilment of the production and procurement 
plans for agricultural products and likewise to allocate correctly the machinery, 
power, investments and other material resources put by the state into agri- 
culture, Gosplan USSR shall be responsible for the comparative study and 
analysis (obobshcheniye i analiz) of the plans of agricultural development 
submitted by local bodies. 

District executive committees shall prepare an overall plan of agricultural 
development for the coming year subdivided according to each collective 
farm in the district on the form authorized by the USSR Council of Ministers. 
This shall be submitted not later than October 1st to the Provincial or Terri- 
torial Committee, the Council of Ministers of an Autonomous Republic, 
or the Council of Ministers of a Union Republic which has no internal 
provinces. 

Provincial and territorial executive committees and Councils of Ministers 
of Autonomous Republics shall submit their agricultural development plans 
to the Council of Ministers of their Union Republic by October 2oth. 

Councils of Ministers of Union Republics shall submit to Gosplan USSR 
and to the USSR Ministry of Agriculture their overall plans of agricultural 
development by November roth. 

(7) In the state plan the tasks of the machine-tractor stations shall be set 
only for the overall total of tractor work expressed in conventional units of 
ploughing work. The quantities of each kind of actual tractor work shall 
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be decided, within the limits of the overall total, by the director of each 
MTS in accordance with the agreements he has made with the collective 
farms. The director of the MTS shall have the right to change when 
necessary, during the course of the year, on the request and with the agree- 
ment of the collective farms, the amounts of particular kinds of tractor work. 

Directors of MTS shall, in preparing their plans of each kind of tractor 
work, provide for [i] extensive introduction of complex organization of 
agricultural work, [ii] full use of the machine and tractor fleet, [iii] prompt 
execution of the set of agricultural measures required in the local conditions, 
[iv] increased yield of crops, [v] increased fodder production, and [vi] avoid- 
ance of loss in harvesting. 

(8) The USSR Ministries of Agriculture and of State Farms and their local 
offices shall so direct their work and the work of scientific research and 
experimental institutions as to give every possible help to the collective farms, 
the M'TS and the state farms, in the correct planning of farm development 
and correct introduction of the best experience and scientific achievements 
for the purpose of obtaining the maximum amount of products per 100 
hectares of agriculturally usable land with the minimum expenditure of 
labour and resources per unit product. 

(9) The USSR Ministry of Agriculture shall establish for each union 
republic the targets for expenditure by the state per tsentner of agricultural 
product (for each of the most important kinds of product) obtained as 
payment in kind for the work of the MTS: these [cost] targets are parcelled 
out downwards through the local agricultural offices to the machine-tractor 
station. ’ 

Forecasts of anticipated harvests shall be made by the USSR Ministries 
of Agriculture and of State Farms through the chief agronomists of the MTS 
and state farms. 

(10) Gosplan is instructed to concentrate its attention in the sphere of 
agricultural planning on [i] preparing long-term plans, [ii] correct distribution 
of agricultural production according to economic and natural-geographical 
zones of the country, [iii] co-ordination by Balances of the development of 
agriculture with other branches of the national economy; and similarly [iv] on 
supervising fulfilment of the agricultural development plans and [v] the way 
in which the country is being provided with all the agricultural products it 
needs. 

(11) The USSR Ministries of Agriculture and of State Farms shall by 
July 1st, 1955 re-examine and authorize the forms for the collective farm plan 
and the MTS and state farm production-financial plans, in the light of the 
changes in the practice of agricultural planning as set forth in the present 
decree. 

(12) Gosplan USSR, the USSR Ministries of Agriculture, of State Farms 
and of Procurements, and the Central Statistical Board, together with the 
Councils of Ministers of Union Republics, are instructed to prepare and to 
submit by October 15th, 1955 to the Central Committee of the CPSU and 
the USSR Council of Ministers a scheme for transition to the planning of the 
production of the most important crop and animal products per 100 hectares 
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of agriculturally usable land, and for planning the principal headings of 
agricultural development for the collective and state farms over a longer 
period of time. 


The Central Committee of the CPSU and the USSR Council of Ministers 
consider that the new system of planning will make it possible for all collective 
and state farms to improve the utilization of the land they hold and greatly 
to increase crop and animal production. The effective initiative of collective 
farmers and the staffs of MTS and state farms in the business of agricultural 
planning will speed the achievement of the country’s aim to improve its 
agriculture rapidly and to have in the country enough bread, meat, milk, 
potatoes, vegetables and other agricultural products, and fully meet industry’s 
needs for raw materials. 


Secretary of the Central Chairman of the Council of 

Committee of the CPSU Ministers of the USSR 

N. KHRUSHCHOV N. BULGANIN 
gth March, 1955 


1 The fullest general account of the previous stage in this tendency is given in an 
article on decentralization in the national plan published in November 1954 by B. 
Glusker and P. Krylov in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, no. 5, 1954. The agricultural section 
of this article announces the following changes to be introduced as from 1955: 

(a) Detail will be left to the farms, under general guidance of local agencies. The 
national plan will contain the overall crop area and average yield for all grains together, 
all vegetable and associated crops together, and all fodder crops together; each par- 
ticular crop within these groups, and the lesser cash crops, will be locally planned, i.e. 
at Republic and lower levels (and, presumably, parcelled out to the farms as pre- 
viously). The national plan will still contain targets for each of nine chief cash crops. 

(6) The national plan, which hitherto set yields for each province of the RSFSR 
and for each of the other Union Republics, will henceforth set only the average target 
yields for the USSR. 

(c) The permission given to the collective farms in 1939 to arrange their own grain 
area plans within the total grain area set for them is to be extended to all crops and to 
animal husbandry, on the same condition, namely,.that off-farm obligations be met. 

(d) The off-farm procurements plan is to be included in the national plan, instead 
of being issued later in the year, so that the local plans and the farm area and yield 
plans may be drawn up in the light of it. 

(e) The national plan will no longer include targets for ‘agro-technical measures’ 
(such as depths of ploughing). It will exclude poultry targets (to be set in the Republic 
plans), rabbit and bee targets (to be left to the farms’ discretion) and animal breeding 
measures (to be decided in the farms and MTS. The 1941 national economic plan had 
a hundred pages on the breeding and allocation of pedigree animals: see Soviet Studies, 
III, 4, pp. 376-7). 

(f) Meat, milk and wool output are to be planned per 100 hectares of usable land. 

(g) The MTS are to be given their overall figure of tractor work, as in the present 
Order; their own plans within this figure are subject to confirmation by the provincial 
agricultural offices. 

2 E.g. the Pravda editorial of March 26 entitled ‘Firmly and Consistently put into 
Practice the new Planning System in the Kolkhozy’, which refers to a letter in the same 
issue from a district party secretary and a local newspaperman, who complain that their 
province party and soviet authorities have sent to each kolkhoz in the province a set of 
forms for the animal husbandry plans containing over 2000 numerical targets in 35 
tables. The instruction to complete the forms in three copies by March 20 (they were 
sent out on March 9g) is declared to be impossible, because of the vast amount of 
unforeseeable and petty detail required, while a number of important targets were 
filled in by the senders before dispatch. Similar instances are given by Lobanov, the 
new Minister of Agriculture, and Khrushchov (Jzvestia, April 6 and 8). 
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3 The Pravda and Izvestia editorials of April 5 and 6 respectively directly compare 
the thirty thousand with the 17,000 party members sent out to man the Political 
Departments of the MTS in 1933 (in which complete power in the countryside was 
for a time concentrated) and with the 25,000 industrial workers sent in 1929 to direct 
or impose collectivization itself (as well as with the more recent contingents sent to the 
amalgamated farms). The almost identical terms in which the two editorials make this 
comparison increases its interest. 

In its editorial Pravda observes that backward farms can improve within a year or 
two under a good chairman (which, on such evidence as is available of the apathy and 
unused potentialities of the poor farms, may well be true). The editorial goes on to 
lament the fact that it takes time to find and train people within the farms and that time 
is of the essence, and proceeds: 

To consolidate the economically weak farms in the shortest time and the most 

radical fashion, we have to help them with leading cadres. Our towns and industrial 

centres, which have first-class cadres, must play the chief part in this respect. 
The CPSU Central Committee and the USSR Government have decided by 

July 1955 to select and send, as volunteers, to managerial work in the collective 

farms not less than 30,000 experienced members of party, government, business and 

engineering-technical staffs, and manual and office workers, both party members 
and non-party, capable of ensuring leadership in the collective farms. 

Pravda also makes the following points: 

(a) that the places of work whose party groups select volunteers must feel they can 
vouch for the exemplary work and personal life of the volunteers, for some of the 
amalgamated farms found their new chairmen from the towns lacking in both respects 
-and rightly got rid of them; 

(6) the thirty thousand are to take local courses (of unspecified length) at provincial 
centres and then do two months’ work amongst the rank and file at the best collective 
farms, before being recommended to a farm as chairman; 

(c) if such recommendation is not accepted by the general meeting of farm members, 
the volunteer should spend six months as the existing chairman’s assistant, and if he is 
still not acceptable the local party and Soviet authorities must thereupon either make 
do — the existing chairman or find and recommend to the farm another alternative 
to him. 

The entire Pravda editorial, including the note of appeal to the townspeople on 
which it ends, betokens both the urgency of competent reliable authority in the less 
well affected farms (which under the new planning system will have more freedom in 
law to go their own way), and — vaguely but inescapably — a difficult mood in at least 
that section of the peasantry. 

* How the new freedom of the farms which the Order promises will be reconciled 
with the government’s successive agricultural drives remains to be seen. The key 
element in the plan adopted by the Central Committee in January is a tremendous 
increase of maize, to which Russian agriculture had never taken kindly. The panacea- 
like advantages of maize dominate public agricultural statement, while its difficulties 
are handled more lightly (e.g. Lysenko’s plan to use much less fertilizers, in Pravda, 
April 27). An illustration of the central authorities’ intentions or aspirations in this 
connection is given by the Pravda issue of April 4, which seizes on a speech by a 
collective farm agronomist and gives it most of a page under the prominent headline 
‘The New Planning System in Operation’. The speech is largely about extending 
maize on the farm, not the new planning system. The element of talk in the current 
phase of Soviet central agricultural policy is striking, and in the spring of 1955 was 
becoming individually embodied, so to speak, in Khrushchov’s very frequent appear- 
ances on the subject in the central press, including his detailed technical advice during 
visits to farms, especially on the management and benefits of maize. On April 13 he is 
reported as warning agricultural party organizations against a ‘neutral’ attitude to 
maize: ‘those who ignore maize must be kept out of the collective farms, MTS and 
state farms’. In the same speech he makes the remarkable statement that ‘only an 
insignificant part’ of the collective farms’ production goes to the state. The collective 
farms, he goes on to say, thus have ‘unlimited’ scope for exercising the initiative given 
by the new planning system on ‘all the rest that remains in the kolkhozy’. In the same 
passage he defines the ‘insignificant part’ (over the production of which, he points out, 
the state will continue to exercise supervision (kontrol)) as ‘the basic products i in such 
quantities as are required to supply the towns and industrial centres, the needs of trade 
and the establishment of reserves’. 

® Current regulations (operative from Jan. 1, 1955) governing the sale of a long list of 
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manufactured goods to the farms are expounded in the farming newspaper Selskoye 
Khozyaistvo of March 3. The farms may buy to the extent of 100 rubles’ worth at 
retail prices for every 100 rubles’ worth of animal products which they sell to the state 
in the category of ‘state purchases’; at least half the manufactured goods they buy must 
be producer goods. There are special regulations for buying a lorry: a farm must first 
sell to the state 15-25 tons of meat (according to area), or 45-75 tons of milk and animal 
fats, or 50-150 tons of grain, or 100,000 eggs, or 200 tons of potatoes. This form of 
rationing the sale of manufactured goods i in the countryside is not new in principle in 
the USSR. It means, so far as it is made effective, that money obtained by sales to the 
state is of more value than money obtained by sales (at much higher prices, governed 
by supply and demand) to the public.in the Kolkhoz markets. 

* A discussion of the principles of MTS costing in relation to value of payments in 
kind, now proceeding (see e.g. the article by B. Ginsburg in the monthly Mashino- 
Traktornaya Stantsia, January 1955), show how very much work has yet to be done in 
analysis and definition of value-concepts in this sensitive focus of the economic 
interaction of the farms and the state, now that the past 25 years of relations of force 
are beginning to give way to those of exchange, with the concomitant necessity of the 
notion of a just price. 

A news item in The Glasgow Herald of April 14, 1955, entitled ‘ ‘‘Slipshod”’ Ougeninn 
tion at Harvesting Depot’ may be of interest to observers of Soviet agriculture. A 
state-owned agricultural machinery depot in Banffshire, Scotland, refused to send a 
combine harvester to a farm because it judged the crop to be unready, and the farmer 
refused to pay for the work done by a combine which was sent later when, according 
to him, his crop was over-ripe. The Court decided (in principle) in favour of the far- 
mer, on the grounds that the depot had no right in law to act on its view of the state of 
the crop, its obligation being to send the machine, if available and in accordance with 
priority of booking, when required by the farmer: ‘A farmer might have to decide 
whether to let his crop stand, with the risk of damage from weather, or cut it in a 
condition which in the case of combine harvesting might involve him in extra expense 
for drying the grain. It might be a gamble, but it was a gamble with his own money, 
and one which he himself must take. The contractor whom he employed was not 
entitled to take it for him’. Thus the State as contractor for work with large agricul- 
tural machinery both in Russia and Britain faces the same technical problem, at 
opposite extremes in degree of control over the farmers, but the extremity of control in 
Russia appears to be easing, while its complete lack in law may in practice be incom- 
plete in Britain. 

Such problems are normally for practical purposes, whatever the country or social 
system, a matter of personal communication and understanding between the machinery 
centres and the farms. Part of the present Russian effort is to have the same sort of 
people running the farms as those who run the MTS, and the problem of relations 
between the peasantry as such and the state is being shifted from outside to inside 
each farm. 





‘WINGS’: A PLAY ON THE NEW SITUATION 


At the time of the Writers’ Congress in December 1954 Korneichuk’s 
new play, Wings, had already been running in Kiev for some time. Neverthe- 
less no local critic had dared to write a review of the play. Sergei Mikhalkov 
complained at the congress that they were all waiting for a lead from Moscow, 
although the new play dealt with life in the Ukraine, and represented a major 
event in the life of the republic. By now the fears of the local critics are likely 
to have been allayed. Wings has been published in Novy Mir (1954, No. 11). 
The Moscow premiere was attended by Khrushchov and. other prominent 
figures, who applauded at the most hard hitting and topical parts of the play. 

The reader will easily understand why the overcautious critics hesitated, 
and also why the play has been a success. It exemplifies, in a quasi-official 
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manner, some of the changes which have taken place both in politics and in 
art since the death of Stalin. Many of the issues raised in Ovechkin’s District 
Routine are raised in the play, and even some of the details, such as the leading 
official’s reluctance to go on holiday because he does not think that his 
subordinates can manage without him, remind us of District Routine but 
there are also considerable differences. Ovechkin made his primary points 
on the eve of the XIX Congress, i.e. at a time when they were still most 
controversial, and when it may have been by no means certain which of the 
conflicting trends in his first instalment would eventually triumph. Kornei- 
chuk, on the other hand, wrote his play a considerable time after the new 
policy had been adopted and the traces of his representing an official policy 
are also evident in his mode of presentation. Yet Dremlyuga, the local party 
leader who resists this policy change is of very much higher rank than 
Ovechkin’s Borzov was, and is still hoping to make a come-back. K. Simonov, 
reviewing (in Pravda, May 17, 1955) the Moscow performance of the play, 
refers to this possibility in reply to critics who reproached Korneichuk for 
having attacked only what was already officially condemned. While recogniz- 
ing the merits of those who took the initiative in tracing new paths, Simonov 
rejects the attitude of those critics who contrast authors who felt in advance 
that there would be a need for major changes in agriculture with those who 
merely popularize a. party line already adopted. He notes, however, short- 
comings in the artistic presentation which impair the effect of what he states 
to be a first attempt at tackling the central issues facing the countryside in 
dramatic form. 

The difference between the respective attitudes of Korneichuk’s play and 
Ehrenburg’s Thaw is apparent from the titles of their work. A thaw denotes 
something negative — the melting of ice; wings, on the other hand, convey a 
forward movement. In addition the two authors concentrate on very different 
points. Ehrenburg is mainly concerned with art. Korneichuk’s chief char- 
acters, who act on a much higher organizational level, are almost exclusively 
concerned with agriculture and in particular with attitudes to the peasant. 
Problems of ideas are only mentioned in passing, mainly in the passage 
describing the dogmatic hack who, for instance, insists that no conference on 
the infertility of cows can be complete without a reference to Pavlov. The 
gardener says of the famous CC plenary session in September 1953: 

“We don’t just read the words, you know, we’re always more interested in 
what’s written between the lines. — What a life!” And he decides to give up 
his comfortable job looking after the gardens of the ‘upper ten’ in the province 
centre and to go back to the countryside as a tractor driver. 

The scene of Korneichuk’s play is a province centre in an agricultural 
part of the Ukraine. The time is the second half of 1953, before and after 
the September Plenary Meeting of the CC. The plot is fairly conventional: 
Romodan has just been made province party secretary, his first appointment 
to so responsible a position. He has just arrived and fully intends to carry out 
the new party line. He comes up against resistance from the old type of 
leadership represented by Dremlyuga, chairman of the province executive 
committee and member of the Ukrainian CC of the party. Dremlyuga pays 
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due lip-service to the party’s claim to leadership, but it is obvious that the 
real power is concentrated in his hands: during the last five years three party 
secretaries have come and gone. Romodan is the fourth, and those who know 
Dremlyuga do not expect him to last long either. 

Wings also has another conventional element which is found in most 
Soviet plays: the personal problems of the hero are interwoven with his 
political activities. The eventual solution of these problems comes about as a 
by-product when he honestly fulfils his duty as a party member. It is here, 
however, that the play departs from the established convention, for Romo- 
dan’s personal problems are not due to some accident of character; they are a 
direct consequence of the party’s former association with the Political Police. 
Romodan returns from the front at the end of the war. On the way home he is 
wounded by traitors who are trying to fight their way in the opposite direction, 
presumably to the American zone of occupation. When Romodan finally 
arrives home he finds that his wife, a doctor by profession who had lived 
through the German occupation, has been denounced to the Political Police 
and arrested. Husband and wife do not meet again until Romodan’s new 
appointment. This is how they feel about the whole business: 


ANNA There’s no point in bringing up the past; it would only upset us both. 
It’s all over now and the truth has won. Even the man who threatened to 
send me to a concentration camp, the head of the province MGB [Ministry 
of State Security], is in prison now that Beria’s been arrested. It happened 
the very next day, and they say he was sent off straight to Moscow by plane. 

ROMODAN Yes, he was one of that gang. I realize it’s hard for you to talk 
about it; it’s not easy for me either. But just keeping quiet makes it harder 
still. So tell me about it, Anna. 

ANNA There’s not much to tell. You came back from the front and the 
head of the MGB showed you those anonymous letters which said I’d had 
dealings with the Germans during the occupation. You didn’t defend me; 
you just said the case ought to be examined poopery. and then you went 
straight off to Kiev. 

ROMODAN I had to go; I was being summoned to the Central Committee. 


ANNA I know. — Oh, but the way they examined me!...A good thing 
people weren’t frightened, and took my part; they searched out those whom 
I’d saved from Fascist captivity: they knew I was innocent. People who 
hardly knew me even trusted me in those days; they’d learnt to read the truth 
in people’s eyes — misfortune had taught them. — They realized that doctors 
weren’t leaving their hospitals and going to the labour exchange of their own 
free will. — You knew me as a girl, we grew up together, you were married 
to me, you knew everything about me — and yet you had doubts; perhaps you 
didn’t even believe me. 

ROMODAN I didn’t think they’d arrest you. When I heard they had, | 
tried to intercede for you in the Central Committee. I wept in front of the 
Secretary, and he phoned that gangster there and then. 

ANNA And what was the reply? 
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ROMODAN That the case was very involved and that investigations would 
take a long time. 

ANNA I didn’t know you'd tried to help me; thank you for doing that. — 
All the same, Pyotr, ... I no longer feel wronged now. All my feelings just 
froze, and they’ve been like that ever since. 


Romodan has lost Anna, but what hurts him most of all is that their 
daughter, Lida, despises him for having left her mother in the lurch, and 
will have nothing more to do with him. Anna suggests that they should 
start afresh, no longer as husband and wife, but as two ordinary party 
members. She has resumed her maiden name, no one knows of their 
former association, and she thinks it better that no one should. 

So much for the hero’s personal problems. In his official capacity he 
comes into friction with Dremlyuga at their very first meeting. Romodan 
is aware of his intrigues and of his mistrust of all his colleagues whom he 
carefully keeps in subordination to himself. Dremlyuga tells Romodan 
about his predecessor, a certain Ivan Ivanovich who was eventually sent to 
Moscow to attend special courses while he, Dremlyuga, was given the 
blame for all the other man’s blunders. Now that Ivan Ivanovich is in 
Moscow, Dremlyuga is frightened to complain about him: 


ROMODAN One word from Ivan Ivanovich and you’d be off at full speed 
and at the top of your voice: ‘Under the leadership of our dear, experienced, 


seasoned, talented etc. etc. — we are ready to gallop off anywhere you like.’ 
Am I right? 


(Dremlyuga is silent.) 


RomMopaN You weren’t the only one. I too had my Ivan Ivanovich whose 
praises I used to sing. And this is where it’s got us. Livestock’s been going 
down in the kolkhozy, and the cows are competing with the goats in milk 
yields now. At one time we used straw only for the animals to lie on. Now 
it’s become their staple fodder. And the kolkhoz workers are selling off their 
cows. 

DREMLYUGA Yes, but that’s got nothing to do with it. 

ROMODAN What’s the reason then? 

DREMLYUGA If it hadn’t been for the war — 

ROMODAN (interrupting) The war brought a great deal of grief both to town 
and country and did a lot of harm to agriculture. That’s perfectly true. But 
it doesn’t do us any credit to put down all our present difficulties to the war. 


He asks Dremlyuga for details about local agriculture, and finds that 
Dremlyuga relies on a sort of walking memory, a certain Philip who never 
forgets a figure once heard. However, on this occasion Philip makes 
himself unpopular, because all the figures he gives show decreases and 
declines. Romodan is horrified. 


ROMODAN . . . And are we going to go on like that? 
DREMLYUGA What do you mean? 
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ROMODAN Use Philip’s memory, have nothing but a few coppers to pay 
out per labour-day, and buy milk, butter and meat from abroad. Or will we 
roll up our sleeves, and get on with the job ourselves as we ought to? 

DREMLYUGA Oh, but just a minute! ... We've got kolkhozy that pay out 
20 rubles in money and 4 kilos in kind per labour-day. 

ROMADAN I know, I know. You’re very eloquent about them in your 
report... But not a word about the ones who go on paying out grammes 
year after year. 

DREMLYUGA I can’t understand you. Our province has never been among 
the worst... There are defects, I admit. But I'll tell you this: if someone 
else had said to me all you’ve just said, I’d have reacted pretty strongly. 

ROMODAN Then why are you being so soft with me? 

DREMLYUGA Because I understand how you feel. This is your first job as 
secretary of the province committee, and you’d like to get rid of all the diffi- 
culties at one fell swoop. But life isn’t like that. A leader must above all be 
able to see the picture as a whole, and if you look at it like that, you’ll see 
that we’re not doing badly, no worse than anyone else, anyway. I’d even go 
so far as to say that things are going well... . 

ROMODAN So we'll go on writing flowery reports about the picture as a 
whole, but sell potatoes dearer than the bananas we import from overseas! 
We’ll make speeches about the bright future, and take no notice of what the 
people need today. ... 


Romodan also meets his sister, Varvara, who is one of the best brigade 
leaders in the local building trade. Although working in the town, she has 
not lost contact with her village. There, too, the peasants are selling off 


their cows. Romodan tells her of the new law reducing taxes on private | 


plots. But Varvara is worried about the idlers and drunkards among the 


kolkhoz chairmen, the inefficient MTS and the agricultural specialists 


who firmly stay in the towns. 
Romodan assures her.that all these problems are being considered in 
Moscow, and that the party and government are working out new laws. 


This, then, is the general setting in which Romodan must begin his work. 


As the days go by he gradually gains the confidence of most of the ' 


officials around him. He is trying hard to lessen their subservience to 
Dremlyuga, and their fear of authority in general: ‘Don’t you think that 
toadying to authority fetters a man’s will-power and even makes him 
cowardly and time-serving?’ he asks them. Slowly they begin to lose their 
fear of Dremlyuga. 

As for Dremlyuga, he does not think that the situation in agriculture 
can be remedied without resort to force. Agricultural specialists refuse to 
leave the town, even if they have to work as shop assistants in order to stay. 
Here are the measures which Dremlyuga suggests in order to get them to 
return to the village: 


DREMLYUGA If he’s chucked the village, have him up in court, put him in 
prison. Then he’ll understand. 
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KALINA [secretary of the town committee of the party] What nonsense! I’m 
ashamed to be listening to it. 

DREMLYUGA Don’t listen, then. When the town’s without bread you’ll sing 
a different tune. 

ROMODAN That’s an interesting idea, having agricultural specialists up in 
court. But what are you going to do with the people responsible for their bad 
work? 

DREMLYUGA Have them up in court too! 

ROMODAN Perhaps we should start with them? 

DREMLYUGA Perhaps. We could start with a few heads of districts and 
make an example of them — 

ROMODAN (interrupts) Why district? Wouldn’t it provide a more striking 
example if we started with province heads? 

DREMLYUGA You’re joking; but I was being serious. 

ROMODAN I’d like to joke, but it’s not a bit funny. It’s obvious that you 
haven’t much faith in the power of our ideas and rather more in the power 
of commands, law courts and the police. 

KALINA (aside to ROMODAN) You've hit the nail on the head. 

DREMLYUGA Ideas are Comrade Ovcharenko’s business. Both you and I 
answer with our heads to the government for the harvest. 

KALINA I don’t agree. 

DREMLYUGA You’re always disagreeing. Whatever I say, you’re always 
either against it or have some amendment to make. Your character’s just 
that little bit too full of high principles. — Never mind, though, we’ve got 
used to it. 

KALINA And it’s a great pity you have. 

DREMLYUGA But what am I to do? I can’t fight with you. You’re in a 
leading position, a party secretary, and I’m on the Central Committee. What 
will the rank and file say if the generals start getting at each other’s throats? 
(He laughs.) 

ROMODAN There are no generals in the party. 

DREMLYUGA What? 

ROMODAN None. 

DREMLYUGA That’s news to me; I’ve never heard that before. 

ROMODAN Never? 

DREMLYUGA No. 

ROMODAN I don’t believe you. You’ve simply forgotten what no one is 
allowed to forget, no matter what post he has. 


A conference of outstanding agricultural workers is to be held in the near 
future. We see a little more of Dremlyuga’s methods as Vernigora, head 
of the province agricultural administration, comes in with a file containing 
the text of all the speeches to be made at this conference. 


VERNIGORA (has got up and opened the file) Preparations for the province 
conference of outstanding agricultural workers are going quite well. The 
draft decisions and speeches have already been prepared, and Gordei 
Afanasevich [Dremlyuga] has looked through everything. He had a lot to 
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criticize, and everything has been corrected now. Here are the draft resolu- 
tions. (Gives them to ROMODAN.) 

ROMODAN I don’t understand, what speeches are you talking about? 

VERNIGORA ‘The speeches of link and brigade leaders, and of kolkhoz 
chairmen, in fact all the speeches to be made at the conference. 

DREMLYUGA They’ll be good speeches; we put a lot of work into them. 

VARNIGORA We've arranged it so that there'll be 35 altogether. (To 
ROMODAN) Yours will be the 36th. 

DREMLYUGA I rang up Kiev; they’d had 35 speeches too. In Odessa they 
also had 35. It’s the standard number. 

ROMODAN Let me see a few of the speeches. 

VERNIGORA (gives them to ROMODAN) Here you are. 

ROMODAN ... Surely the speakers don’t all think alike to this extent, do 
they? Listen to this, comrades. Here is dairy-maid Khristina Selezen’s 
speech: ‘Comrades! The profound and interesting report given by the 
province executive committee chairman, Comrade Dremlyuga, has given us 
a very true picture of all the shortcomings in our work.’ Here’s another 
speech, from brigade leader Comrade Kriga from the rst of May kolkhoz. 
(Reads) “The criticisms made of us in the interesting and profound report 
given by the province executive committee chairman are sharp but they’re 
just.’ And here is tractor driver Omelchenko. (Reads) “The report given by 
the province executive committee chairman, Comrade Dremlyuga, has given 
us a very powerful and profound picture of all the shortcomings in the work 
of our MTS.’ (He looks through the speeches.) Ah, this one’ll be a bit different, 
I should think. Kolkhoz chairman, Dudarik. (Reads) ‘Comrades! I am 
happy to have had the opportunity of listening to such a profound and great 
report as that given by the province executive committee chairman, Comrade 
Dremlyuga, here at this conference.’ Who'd have thought it? You'd better 
let me have the original of Comrade Dudarik’s speech. 

VERNIGORA One moment. (Looks it out and hands it to ROMODAN.).. . 

ROMODAN Well now, Comrade Vernigora, read out the speech paragraph 
by paragraph as corrected by you. I'll read the original. Start from the 
beginning. 

VERNIGORA ‘Comrades! I am happy to have had the opportunity of listening 
to such a profound and great report as that given by the province executive 
committee chairman, Comrade Dremlyuga, here at this conference.’ 

ROMODAN Here’s the original: ‘Comrades! At this conference I should like 
to tell you about our troubles. For two years now I’ve been asking the 
district authorities and writing dozens of letters to Comrade Dremlyuga 
trying to get an agricultural specialist for us. Now, since the amalgamation, 
our kolkhoz has 11 thousand acres of land — it’s a big farm. But all the educa- 
tion I’ve had is a few years in the old parish school. The district authorities 
refused to send anyone; Comrade Dremlyuga didn’t even answer my letters.’ 
Now, you read. 

VERNIGORA “The speaker was quite right when he pointed out that we are 
not keeping to the rules demanded by agricultural technique and that our 
harvest yields are therefore still low. Our kolkhoz undertakes’ — 
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ROMODAN (interrupting) One moment. (Reads) “We're having low harvest 
yields in our kolkhoz because we are not keeping to the rules demanded by 
agricultural technique. But how can we keep to them when our MTS 
ploughs shallow and sows late every year?’ (To VERNIGORA) Have you got that 
in your version? 

VERNIGORA I had, but — (/ooks at DREMLYUGA). 

DREMLYUGA Dudarik’s lying. Their MTS is the best in the province, all 
the time getting prizes. 

ROMODAN So Dudarik’s lying. (To VERNIGORA) Let me have the original 
of Oksana Kolomiyets’ speech. . . . 

VERNIGORA (.. . reads) ‘We accept the criticism made of us. Our pig farm 
used to be famous throughout the whole province. But last year we went 
down a lot. I undertake’ — 

ROMODAN Just a minute! ‘And why did it go down? The head of our 
kolkhoz died, we wanted to elect his brother who was just as honest and 
decent a man and a good manager too. But it didn’t come off. The district 
centre sent us the drunkard, Garbuza, who had already ruined three kolkhozy. 
We didn’t elect him. So then the district committee party secretary arrived, 
called a meeting, made seven speeches, and eventually got his own way. And 
so Garbuza got on our backs and everything went topsy-turvy. He does no 
work, and spends his time regaling the district authorities. So we wrote to 
the province executive committee but that viper seems to be well in there too, 
because there was no reply. We ask to have Garbuza taken off our backs and to 
be given a new chairman. Otherwise everyone will leave.’ (Jo DREMLYUGA) 
More lies? 


Once again Romodan is horrified. He suggests that the conference be 
postponed until all the local leaders have had time to study conditions in 
the villages. Just as this matter is settled, he receives a telephone call from 
Kiev informing him of recent decisions on agriculture which support his 
own activities, and of the calling of a Plenary Meeting of the CC. He is 
naturally happy at this piece of good news which he half-jocularly calls ‘a 
complete revolution’. 


Act III opens with a public meeting at a Machine Tractor Station. The 
third secretary of the province committee, Ovcharenko, whom we already 
know to be a dogmatic hack, is giving a lecture on ‘Communism’. Romodan 
and Dudarik have arrived unnoticed by the rest, and are quietly listening to 
the speaker. 


OVCHARENKO Under full communism there will be no such ugly features 
of the past as jealousy, envy, miserliness and profit. Under communism there 
will be no money exchange. There will be no markets, and the market price 
laws that go with them will also have disappeared. There will be no state, no 
army, no — 

KoROVAI [a kolkhoz chairman] Excuse me, comrade speaker, but what will 
there be? 

OVCHARENKO I don’t understand you. What do you mean? 
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KACHAN [a tractor driver] Don’t interrupt, it’s taking long enough as it is, 

KOROVAI Well, for instance, what about labour-days under communism? 

AN OLD WOMAN That’s right, how much’ll we get? 

OVCHARENKO Under communism there will be no labour-days! 

OLD WOMAN (surprised) Won’t be any? 

KOROVAI But what will there be? 

OVCHARENKO Communism will have its own special form of satisfying the 
requirements of the population. 

KOROVAI Well then, this form, what will it be like? Will they pay us in 
money or in kind? 

YOUNG TRACTOR DRIVER And will we be able to get blue serge suits? 

MARCHENKO [MTS party secretary] Comrade Skripka, what have serge 
suits got to do with it, I ask you? 

SKRIPKA I’m getting married soon. I’ve been to the district and the province 
centre, and I couldn’t get one anywhere. 

WOMAN TRACTOR DRIVER And will there be a créche? Our director’s been 


promising us one for the last three years. There’s no one to leave the kids 
with! 


VOICE FROM THE HALL You've got a mother-in-law, haven’t you? She can 
look after them. 

WOMAN TRACTOR DRIVER That’s what you think! She doesn’t want to, she’s 
busy in the drama circle. 

KOLKHOZ CHAIRMAN And will there be enough roofing? We’re building a 
new farm. 

VOICE FROM THE HALL Use cane, if you can’t get any. 


A WOMAN LINK LEADER And what’ll they do with the drunkards? 

VOICE FROM THE HALL Give them free vodka! 

LINK LEADER Hope they don’t live that long! To hell with them! 

MARCHENKO: Olga! 

LINK LEADER And I hope they stay there! 

MARCHENKO Olga, stop being so specific when someone’s giving a talk about 
the future! 

LINK LEADER What do I care about the future, when our chairman’s ruining 
the kolkhoz with his drinking! 

VOICE FROM THE HALL Don’t get worked up. It won’t be long now before 
he’s finished ruining it; then he’ll leave to be chairman in another one. 

ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE HALL Don’t go off at him. After all, he’s got 
disabled in a good cause: left one hand in the kolkhoz store-room and the 
other in the district executive committee. 

MARCHENKO Quiet! 

KOROVAI And will MTS be responsible for the harvest? 

MARCHENKO When? 

KOROVAI Now. 

MARCHENKO Comrade Korovai, you snored through the lecture, and now 
you're putting the lecturer into an awkward position with your questions. 
The comrade is talking about full communism; you and I are only on the 
threshold. 
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KOROVAI (getting angry) But I’m sick of being on the threshold! I want full 
communism, that’s why I’m asking. 

MARCHENKO (knocks on the table with the hammer) Order, order! 

VOICE FROM THE HALL Put down the hammer and don’t suppress democracy! 

ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE HALL ‘That’s right, don’t suppress it! ... 

DUDARIK (has gone up to the platform table): Korovai’s right. I’d like to 
ask too, will we have MTS directors like our Ivan Ivanovich Sokha? 


(Laughter) 


MARCHENKO Quiet! Comrade Dudarik, your question is out of place. 
Comrade Sokha is being given prizes and nobody can remove people like that. 

VOICE FROM THE HALL Where is he, anyway? 

MARCHENKO He went off with the district secretary. 

VOICE FROM THE HALL To shoot ducks. 

MARCHENKO Will you answer our questions now, Comrade Ovcharenko, 
or later at the end of your lecture? Stop moving around, comrades. Sit down, 
Kachan! 

KACHAN Is it going to finish today? 

MARCHENKO Just hold out a little longer. Well now, Comrade Ovcharenko. 

OVCHARENKO The questions put by: the comrades are interesting, but 
have no direct bearing on my lecture. I’ll carry on with it now. (Begins to 
read)... 

ROMODAN (goes up to OVCHARENKO) Excuse me, Gavriil Onufriyevich, but 
the comrades’ questions do have a very direct bearing on your lecture; the 
future is born out of our life today, and if we don’t produce an abundance of 
agricultural goods then all our talk about a bright future will be mere sermon- 
izing, not the militant programme of the party for which all of us, both 
philosophers and tractor drivers, must fight every day. 

MARCHENKO And who will you be? 

DUDARIK (solemnly) That is the new province committee secretary of the 
party, Pyotr Alexandrovich Romodan. 

MARCHENKO Come up to the platform! 


(All rise and warmly applaud.) 


ROMODAN I do ask you, please don’t get up and applaud me. I haven’t done 
anything useful yet and only fools are applauded merely for the rank they 
hold (smiles), so that they shouldn’t fret. And if you don’t mind my saying so, 
I don’t count myself one of these just yet. 


Other grievances are aired at the meeting. 


WOMAN TRACTOR DRIVER Why were half our tractors standing idle waiting 
to be repaired at the height of the season? 


sokHA And where am I to take spare parts from if they won’t let me have 
them? 


ROMODAN Have you any engineers? 
SOKHA Not one. 
ROMODAN But you’re an agricultural specialist, aren’t you? 
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SOKHA No. 

ROMODAN What education have you got? 

SOKHA Incomplete secondary. 

ROMODAN And what’s your trade? 

SOKHA My trade? (pause) — I’m the director, and have been for many years. 

ROMODAN And where’s the chief agricultural specialist? 

SOKHA Resting at home; he lives in the district centre. 

ROMODAN How many agricultural specialists with higher education have 
you got? 

SOKHA One, and two technicians. 

ROMODAN For eleven kolkhozy! Must be hard work for you, 

SOKHA Why? We fulfil our plans year after year. 

DUDARIK So what? You tell me this: whose fault is it that we have five 
kolkhozy that can’t make good. 


(A long pause) 


MARCHENKO What do you say, Comrade Sokha? 

SsOKHA Am I to blame because their work is hopeless? 

MARCHENKO Looks like it. 

KOROVAI You’re trying to get out of it, Comrade director. You have the 
machines and yet on the farms we do everything by hand, the same old way 
we've used since the year dot. 

SOKHA I don’t know what’s happened to you all. Perhaps the lecturer's 
put you all into this mood? (Turns to OVCHARENKO) I'd like to ask you some- 
thing. 

OVCHARENKO I was only speaking about the future. 

sOKHA Then I’ll ask you (Turns to ROMODAN): How is it that I’m respon- 












sible for everyone, for Dudarik, for Korovai, for all the directives — 

ROMODAN What directives? 

SOKHA Every day I get about 40 or 50 of these (holds them up) instructions 
and directives, and the telegrams and messages I get from the district, the 
province, the ministry and even the academy! The stuff they write, you can’t 
make head or tail of it! And I’m supposed to give a reply to everything 
straight away. I shouldn’t think there’s a single minister weighed down as I 
am; even a donkey wouldn’t put up with such heavy work — but what am | 
saying! A donkey’s far better off. But now, Comrade Romodan’s here, you've 
got loose mouthed, and put the blame for everything on me. Everyone ought 
to be made responsible: those below and, even more so, those in higher 
positions. 

ROMODAN That’s true. We’re to blame for having entrusted such complex 
machinery to Sokha; What can you expect? He doesn’t know the job, he’s just 
living on his wits. We’re to blame because we went on for years calmly re- 
garding the Machine-Tractor Stations as some sort of backwater, instead of 
seeing them as the chief moving force of kolkhoz life; we’re to blame because 
we never seriously asked you what the cost of a kg. of grain was with you. 
SOKHA I don’t know yet what it will cost this year, but last year it cost 50 
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per cent less than the year before, and compared with the year before that 
we've advanced a long way (indicates the advance with his arm) in terms of 
percentages. 

ROMODAN But tell me, can your wife bake pies for you with percentages? 

SOKHA What do you mean? 

ROMODAN What's the price of a kg. of wheaten flour in the shops? 

SOKHA I don’t know, I haven’t time to go round the shops. 

ROMODAN And a great pity it is that you haven’t. It costs 2 rubles and 80 
kopeks. And what did your wheat cost last year? 

SOKHA 4 rubles and 20 kopeks. 

ROMODAN And at your neighbours in the Voroshilov MTS? 

DUDARIK 24 kopeks. 

ROMODAN You see what your phoney percentages are costing the govern- 
ment? 


Gradually Dremlyuga’s power wanes. The days of his leadership are 
over. The following conversations between him and Tereshchenko, a 
supporter of his, illustrates the point of view of the old type of leadership. 


TERESHCHENKO Here’s Romodan, back from the plenary session. I wonder 
what he said to the aktiv? Not so long ago we were talking of how our whole 
country was astir: canals thousands of miles long, new seas — enough to take 
your breath away! — And now? Lard, maize, vegetables, flats and pyjamas — 
everything for man, everything for man. And for communism? — Every word 
of his [Romodan’s] speech was so humdrum! 

DREMLYUGA The aktiv applauded him, and how! 

TERESHCHENKO And do you know why? Because he’s swimming with the 
stream, following on in the tail of the aktiv. That’s no party line! You know 
me, Gordei, I’ve never been a flatterer; we’re old friends, been through a lot 
together. But when you used to go out on to that platform what a stir there 
was in the audience. Heads would shrink into shoulders, they really felt your 
authority. Now they all sit as they please. They don’t recognize authority 
and nobody’s afraid of anyone; I ask you, is that party discipline? 


Many of the best people in the district town go back to work in the 
villages as a result of a promise of improved conditions. In this connection, 
Romodan has some very frank suggestions to make to Dremlyuga: 


ROMODAN Time you, too, thought about changing your job. 

DREMLYUGA Ask to be made an MTS director, is that what you mean? 

ROMODAN No. A director will have to know his job properly now and not 
just direct in a general sort of way. He’ll be responsible for the harvest, for 
livestock, for mechanization and for the cultivation of the land. In fact he’s 
got to be the leader, the heart and soul of the kolkhozy. But what sort of a 
leader would you make, what sort of a heart have you got? And who’d follow 
you? 

DREMLYUGA It’s not for you to judge, young man! I was known to the 

H 
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party organization of the republic when you were a mere schoolboy. I spent 
ten years as province committee secretary, you’re only just starting. I’m a 
member of the CC! Who gave you the right to talk to me like that? Where 
have you come from? I belong to the old cadres, I represent the line. You, 
curse you, have got to respect me and to work with me! That’s a principle of 
the party. And yet you wanted to force me to my knees in front of the aktiv, 
you thought that I’d speak there and eat humble pie in front of you. You 
won’t bring it off! There’ll be a time when I’ll have something to say to people 
like you. 

ROMODAN Have you finished? 

DREMLYUGA It was you who wanted a frank and sincere talk; so now you 
can listen to me — and take in properly what I’m saying. 

ROMODAN I know the principle of the party and I don’t violate it. I 
respect old people and I shall always be ready to learn from them. 

DREMLYUGA I can’t say I’ve noticed it; on the contrary — 

ROMODAN And you won’t notice it, because you’re graced only by years and 
not by wisdom. Conceit in the place of modesty, callousness instead of 
humanity, rudeness and shouting instead of a kind word. Love of authority 
has eaten up your heart and now there’s nothing left but contempt for people, 
their troubles and worries. For you the party is merely your ego, not the 
conscience and honour of the people. 

DREMLYUGA Comrade Romodan! I won’t stand — 

ROMODAN Silence! You threaten me and say there’ll be a time when you 
will shut all our mouths, rule on your own and do anything you please. You’re 
wrong, there'll be no such time. Let’s go now and ask all the people honestly 


and openly: Whom are you for? For worthy windbags, or for those who can 
see people’s troubles and try to help them, without flowery phrases, but with 
all their heart and with enthusiasm for their work — so that people should 
enjoy the fruits of socialism now, not at some future date. And my advice to 
you is this: don’t wait until they chase you off the platform, let them pension 
you now. 


Romodan’s personal tragedy has a reasonably satisfactory outcome. 
His daughter, Lida, becomes reconciled to him again; so presumably does 
Anna. Romodan decides that he has not in the past lived up to communist 
standards in his personal relations, his chief error having lain in his 
leaving the political police to judge the civic loyalty of his friends. There 
must be many theatre goers in the USSR who have experienced similar 
tragedies. Anna’s concluding remark may appear to them less conventional 
than it does to the outsider. 


ROMODAN Anna, I’ve come to tell you what I’ve been through during these 
years. The pain of it will be with me all my life, I’m sure! You're right. My 
faith in you was shaken. It was the times, but that can’t excuse me. — I 
realized very soon that if you don’t trust your closest friend no matter what 
people say, you can’t trust anyone. I realized that, but it was already too late 
by then. — You returned me my letters unopened. (Pause) Oh, the evil, pain 
and tears caused by the suspicion sown among us by that gang under the 
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guise of watchfulness! They blinded us and we believed them, oh how we 
believed them! 

ANNA (quietly) They wounded us — wounded us all, from the highest to the 
lowest. (With great feeling her voice rings out): Thanks, and thanks again to 
the Central Committee! That nightmare is finished for ever! 

R. S. 
D. M. 





ETHICS OF CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 


The teacher came to take the next lesson and found the classroom door 
locked: the sixth form (12-13 year olds) had shut itself in. They had upset the 
ink wells, emptied the waste paper basket all over the floor and were walking 
on the desks. From outside great shrieks and shouts could be heard — the 
children were obviously enjoying themselves. After an hour and a half of this 
pandemonium the classroom door was forced open. 

The staff were determined to find out who the ringleaders were. Every child 
in the form was called out separately and questioned. ‘The boys were shouted 
at furiously by one of the teachers, the girls were assured that nobody would 
know if they chose to tell. When there was no response from the children, the 
parents were summoned and asked to find out from their children who the 
ringleaders had been. Finally the staff obtained the names of a few children 
who were said to have been the ringleaders, and these were solemnly deprived 
of their red pioneers scarves and suspended from the pioneers (the only 
general organization for children). 

These events in a Moscow secondary school are described in an article by 
E. Ryss which appeared in Literaturnaya Gazeta, January 13, 1955. Ryss 
regards the whole thing as a prank. He has nothing but praise for the com- 
munity spirit of the children who refused to give one another away because 
they felt that there were no ringleaders, that ‘everyone was equally guilty’. 

The author’s attitude to the teaching staff is very different. His main 
quarrel with them is over the methods used to try to find the culprits. He 
maintains that such methods will only undermine the child community which, 
according to him in this case had been firmly knit together, and that by 
encouraging the children to give away the culprits in secret — “Tell me who 
it was, and nobody will know it was you who told me’ — the teachers are 
encouraging unethical behaviour. 

The first reaction to this article came a fortnight later (January 26, 1955) in 
the shape of two indignant letters from teachers published in Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta (‘The Teachers’ Newspaper’) which attacks Ryss for underrating 
the gravity of the children’s conduct in calling it a mere prank; for making a 
fetish of the child community without looking into the elements underlying 
it; and for completely ignoring the fact that the children were acting according 
to the well established but wrong children’s principle that you must not give 
away your fellow pupils. 
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Literaturnaya Gazeta took the matter up again in two long articles by F. 
Vigdorova (January 27, and February 3, 1955). She, too, attacks Ryss for not 
criticizing the children’s conduct sufficiently, but feels that his article has 
raised some very interesting problems of education. What in fact should the 
teachers have done? she asks. It was important to establish responsibility for 
what happened, and she suggests that those children who were on duty on that 
particular day ought to have been made responsible. She feels sure that if this 
had been done the real culprits would have owned up. She roundly condemns 
the methods used by the teachers in this case: The culprits should not have 
been shielded from the teacher by the pupils. But they should have been 
named openly: 


I cannot understand how the concept of ‘giving away’ can be regarded as 
having a positive and even lofty meaning . . . Surely it cannot be said that 
the boy who secretly gave away the names of the ringleaders acted boldly 
and bravely! 


Vigdorova reports that the newspaper has received many letters on the 
subject. Some of these apparently object that public criticism of teachers will 
undermine their authority. Vigdorova insists that problems of education 
involving the conduct of teachers need to be discussed and that the teachers 
themselves will benefit greatly from such discussions. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta (March 15, 1955) summed up the controversy in a 
long, unsigned article. Here Uchitelskaya Gazeta is criticized for its hostility 
towards the original article, although Lit. Gaz. goes on to admit that most 
of the letters sent to the editors attacked the article. Some of the points made 
by Vigdorova are again emphasized, and the whole affair is linked with the 
difficulties of the first year of co-education in the schools. 

A week later the controversy was brought to an end for the time being by a 
long letter in Pravda (March 24, 1955) by the headmaster of another Moscow 
secondary school. The letter accuses Ryss of exaggerating the incident, and 
takes much the same line as the two letters published by Uchitelskaya Gazeta 
had done. Literaturnaya Gazeta is attacked for publishing an article on 
education by a writer not qualified to deal with the pedagogical problems of the 
child community. 

It will be remembered that Lit. Gaz. had been very indignant that the 
children should have been asked to name the culprits secretly. It had re- 
garded such conduct as mean and unworthy of a Soviet citizen. The Pravda 
letter makes no specific comment on this. It confines itself to a general con- 
demnation of Literaturnaya Gazeta for publishing the original article by 
Ryss and the others which followed it up. The letter concludes by hoping 
that the newspaper will publish articles by more capable authors in the 
future. 


D, M. 
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THE KHRUSHCHOV LIVESTOCK PLAN 


On February 3 the main newspapers published a thirty-thousand word 
statement to the Central Committee by Khrushchov on livestock production, 
preceded on February 2 by a somewhat shorter CC decision adopting his main 
targets. These were to double meat and milk output by 1960, and increase 
eggs by 120 per cent and wool by 80 per cent. 

The increase in fodder which this plan necessitates is planned to come, 
following the U.S. example, largely from maize, which is to reach 69 million 
acres from its present 8.6 million (1953), within an overall ‘minimum’ grain 
target of over 160 million tons (10 milliard poods). According to Khrushchov, 
maize will ripen wherever wheat does, and elsewhere it provides an excellent 
green fodder for silage, at an outlay in land and labour per unit of animal 
nutrition much smaller than with other fodder crops. Khrushchov criticized 
textbooks which treat maize as an unsuitable crop in areas to which its 
extension is now proposed. (An interesting discussion of maize in Russian 
conditions appears in the Soviet Agricultural Encyclopaedia, Vol. II, 1950). 

Silage capacity of 45 million tons is to be built by the farms’ own efforts (as 
compared with 1o million tons in the previous six years). Feed for 1960 is 
planned as follows in million tons (the 1953 production is in brackeis): silage 
176(32), concentrates 65(12), root and melon crops 38(9), potatoes 25(5), 
coarse feed 178(129). 

Improved weight and yield is given more attention than number of animals 
in this plan: for example, the milk yield of collective farm cows is planned to 
rise by 5-600 kg. to an average of 1,700 kg. (the yield in recent years has 
‘hardly increased at all’). 

To make these rapid increases possible, mechanization is to be much 
increased in harvesting (losses from harvesting delays were said to be in many 
farms up to a quarter of the standing crop), and in silage and livestock farming 
generally; fertilizer output is to be expanded, and the planting of shelter-belts 
intensified. 

The most important organizational change which is to be made is in the 
system of agricultural planning (see pp. 93-102 of this issue). Khrushchov also 
made proposals, not all specifically accepted in the CC resolution, for placing 
the procurements system in charge of the MTS and giving republican and 
province authorities a greater incentive to improve agriculture by making 
the amount of produce they receive for urban distribution depend on the 
fulfilment of delivery plans in their area. 

But little attention was given in the report and the resolution to material 
incentives to the collective farmers themselves. Total production of meat and 
milk is planned to rise more than that delivered or sold under contract to 
the state, so that a greater proportion of these products would be at the free 
disposal of collective farms and their members; but the amount of additional 
industrial consumer goods which will be supplied to the countryside in 1955- 
60 has not yet been announced. 

R. W. D. 





NOTES ON ADMINISTRATION 


An article published in Trud, March 31, 1955, provides interesting data 
on the drive for rationalizing the administration. In the central apparatus of 
the union ministries about 5500 sections, departments and administrations, 
ie. nearly half the existing ones, were abolished during 1954; apart from this 
5600 trusts, trade representations, supply and similar organizations, were 

dissolved: an annual saving of about 6 milliard rubles is claimed. 
“According to an article by E. Furtseva, secretary of the Moscow City Com- 
mittee (Pravda, Jan. 4, 1955), the majority of those dismissed as superfluous 
from one office found jobs in another. Of the 200 officials who were removed 
from the Ministry of Geology only 87 were transferred to field work. Of the 
64 officials dismissed from the Ministry of Heavy Machine Building only 
g received factory appointments. There are also examples of minor factories 
where more than a third of the staff consists of office employees. 

Agriculture remains the chief sphere of concern for better use of avail- 
able cadres. Pravda (Jan. 18, 1955) has an article headed ‘Experienced 
Cadres to the Backward Farms’ by the Secretary of the Kharkov Province 
organization. Of the 803 collective farm chairmen of the province, 244 have 
secondary or higher education; 187 of these specialists were directed to the 
farms after the Plenary Meeting of the CC in September 1953, the previous 
appeals to specialists to go to the farms having apparently been unsuccessful. 
The author describes 60 of the 803 farms as ‘economically weak’. The figure 
is interesting because it represents one of the few available indications (from 
a fairly fertile region, incidentally) of the comparative number of ‘backward 
kolkhozy’. The figure of the specialists sent to the farms of the Kharkov 
province seems to be average: at a meeting of the aktiv of the Tashkent 
Regional Organization (Pravda Vostoka, Feb. 16, 1955) it was reported that 
in Uzbekistan 5000 specialists had been sent to MT'SS and farms. 

At the top level of Soviet administration, the tendency to transfer responsi- 
bilities to the Union Republics continues. The transformation (May 18, 1954) 
of the All-Union Ministry for the Oil Industry into a Union-Republican 
Ministry (which gives Azerbaidzhan a Ministry of its own), and analogous 
steps in the coal-mining, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical industries 
(cf. Izvestia, Feb. 8 and 10, 1955) were followed, on Dec. 28, 1954, by a 
similar transformation of the Post and Telegraphs Ministry and the Ministry 
of Higher Education: the former is now the central authority supervising the 
work of the corresponding ministries to be established in all the Union 
Republics. So far, only the Ukraine has been explicitly invited to form a 
Republican Ministry of Higher Education. P. F. Lomako, writing in Izvestia, 
Feb. 8, 1955, mentions that apart from the transfers of enterprises to local 
control necessitated by the creation of the Ukrainian Ministries of Coal- 
mining and of Ferrous Metallurgy, the Kazakhstan Ministry of Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy and the Azerbaidzhan Ministry for Oil Production, there are also 
‘several thousand industrial, trading and other enterprises and organizations’ 
which ‘have been transferred to RSFSR Ministries’. These Ministries were 
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apparently working in fields where responsibilities had already been divided 
between Union and Republican authorities. The expansion of the Union- 
Republican (i.e. partially decentralized) type of organization should not be 
misinterpreted as a step towards unrestricted decentralization: on Aug. 4, 
1954, the former Republican (i.e. autonomous) Ministries of Housing were 
transformed into Union-Republican Ministries for Rural and Urban Con- 
struction, subordinated to a corresponding new USSR Ministry. 
R. S, 
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